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U. S. Trails Russia in Mill 
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Flour Mill Location: 
The Changing Pattern 


(Third in the Series) 
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Increased Sales 
Are “Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the growing 
. . Pure Lic P. > R = 
demand for variety—earn premium profits, too! ; satpeidicsammeibesiy 
Pure Cream Rye 


Pure Cream Special Rye 


International produces the most complete line of fresh, 
flavorful rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever "“'® °#'* Pye 
hind . a . Rye Meal and Rye Chop 
your specialty baking need—there’s an International «ai. ue — cream 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. Dark and Pumpernickel E 


International 
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Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 





days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 


BURRUS WII RY Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





- OPERATING MILLING WHEAT +- CORN « FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. mer. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, 20's 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS VI as 
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Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section 


HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. Oi 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE bi 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE MA couensonk MILLING CO. 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE ; f. WE PHEREON, . KANSAS Sail 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE ne : 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE. KANSAS CITY 6, MO. RED WING FLOUR 


VICTOR 6622 Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


























Bakers who want no uncertainty about the 
flour they use are the kind who go for 
POLAR BEAR flour. This famous flour 
has been made reliable, dependable and 
sure for 60 years. POLAR BEAR, once 


tried, will win and hold your confidence. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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How Burton Koelkebeck helps 
make Commander Larabee 








"If this loaf of bread lived in Boston, 

it would speak only to the Cabots and 
the Lowells. That’s how good 

its pedigree is,’’ says Burt 

Koelkebeck, one of our control chemists. 


“Just open up file «93-764 in our 
control lab and you'll know what I 
mean by pedigree,’ adds Burt. 

“Tt tells everything about the 

flour’s lineage . . . where the 

wheat came from .. . its ash, protein 
and moisture . . . and how the flour 
was bleached and blended. 


“Then as a final check we bake a loaf from 

each run because we know you want bread that’s 
tall, tan and tasty. This is the 30 thousandth 

loaf baked in our labs last year. 


“We're like a bunch of G-Men, we don't trust 


anvone or anything ... especially when "They call us perfectionists .. . but what the heck. All this 


adds to the pedigree . . . helps vou make loaves that are 
tall, tan and terrific. Tests like this give vou more uniform 


t concerns flour. Here I'm checking an order 
while it’s being made to be certain it meets 


sur specs. We know uniformity is impor flour . better loaves . . . make Commander Larabee 


Ayre a . 
etter to buy from, 


oO we test each run several times 


COMMANDER LARABEE Fut in Bakery Flours! MINNEAPOLIS 
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THE WORTHWESTION 


Miller 


FEBRUARY 10, 1959 


AGRICULTURAL FORUM — The 
first agricultural industries forum 
has been held at the University of 
Illinois, and more than 600 persons 
attended from all areas of agricul 
turally-related businesses; a sum- 
mary of the several special sessions 
appears on 


Page 5 


DURUM SHORTAGE—The macaroni 
industry may be faced with a se 
vere durum shortage next year; a 
background article on the factors 
of increased consumption of maca- 
roni products and durum plantings 
as they relate to a situation which 
some in the trade consider alarm- 
ng 

Page 7 


CAPACITY PATTERNS — Another 
in a series of maps, with accom- 
panying commentaries, to be pub 
ished in The Miller on the chang 
ing pattern of flour mill location 
n the U.S. and Canada during the 
20th Century 


cialist in economic geography and 


written by a spe- 


industrial location 
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PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS — A well 
planned pneumatic system for bak- 
f designed by 


specialists and installed with the 


eries n an asset 


growing needs of the production 


department kept carefully in view 


Page 16 


MINIMUM WAGE RATE—The U.S 
Department of Labor has issued a 
final order which has the effect of 
establishing a minimum hour y wage 
rate of $1.30 in flour mills, corn 
mitts rye mills and buckwheat 
mills a detailed report of the 
order appears on 


Page 19 


INDEX—A handy subject index of 
the contents of issues of The Miller 
dur ng January 1959 
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K-STATE MILL BIDS 
OPENING DELAYED 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS —John 
Brink, the state architect of Kansas, 
has postponed the opening of bids for 
construction of a new building for the 
department of flour and feed milling 
industries at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, until Feb. 25 for the 
building and Feb. 26 for the equip- 
ment. The bids were originally sched- 
uled to be opened on Feb. 10. 





American Bakeries’ 
1958 Sales Climb; 
Net Earnings Dip 


CHICAGO American Bakeries 
Co., Chicago, has reported consoli- 
dated net sales for the 52 weeks end- 
ed Dec. 27, 1958, of $152,114,177, or 
an increase of $1,743,421, from sales 
of $150370,756 for the comparable 
period of 1957 

Net earnings for the period showed 

lines, both before and after fed- 
income taxes. Earnings for 1958 
re taxes, were reported at $10,- 
199 264, compared with $11,902,252 in 
1957. Earnings for 1958, after taxes, 
imounted to $5,179,849, compared 
with $5,832,104 in the previous year 

Net earnings on 1,615,173 shares of 
common stock outstanding for 1958 
provision for preferred stock 
dividends, amounted to $3.06 a share, 
compared with $3.49 a share on 1,- 
597,417 shares of common stock out- 
standing for 1957 

The board of directors of American 
Bakeries on Feb. 3 declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividends of 60¢ a 
share on common stock and $1.12'»s 
i share on the 41.,° cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock of the cor- 

ition, both payable March 1, 1959 
to stockholders of record on Feb. 13 
1959 


ifter 


Politics and Agriculture: 





Government Presses Opposition 
ToCompensatory PaymentPlan 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—In the absence 
of clear-cut congressional opinion 
regarding the farm 
advocated by President Eisenhow- 


program, as 


er, one major factor stands out, 
and that is the administration's to- 
tal opposition to any type of com- 
pensatory payment plan. Such a 
plan means, in effect, the old Bran- 
nan plan which is being warmed 
over and revitalized by the opposi- 
tion in Congress. Similarly, objec- 
tion is complete to the domestic 
parity or multiple price plan for 
wheat 


This week, Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agricultu is expected to 
ippear before the House agriculture 
committee to expand on the adminis 
objections to the proposals 
rejected in the presi 


trations 
which were 
dential message 

Mr. Benson, i s suggested, will 
cite the 
idmin‘stering the proposals. For ex 
imple, the Talmadge bill, introduced 
in the Senate, could cost the taxpas 
ers $5-6 billion a vear. This bill would 


huge cost of financing and 


invoke the compensatory payment 
plan for the major commodities and 
dairy products without acreage allot 
ment controls, and with provision tor 
price support at 100 f parity for 
that portion of crops sold for 
Moreover, this bill, it is as 
uuld do irreparable damage 


to the Livestock ndustry with corn 


domes 
tic us 
serted, c 


support, and with 
illotments or other 


le vel 


it such 


out any acreage 





Call for Members, Conference Plans 
Features of District 4, AOM, Meeting 


By J. RODNEY SMITH 


News Editor, Northwestern Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS —A call for a 
membership drive in District 4, 
Association of Operative Millers, 
was made by O. J. Zimmerman, 
SMICO, during the winter meet- 
ing of the district Jan. 31 in Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Zimmerman made his 
appeal not only as a former presi- 
dent of AOM but also as a member 
of the allied trades. 


Ir Zimmerman suggested that 
David Mattson, Atkinson Milling Co., 
ational executive committeeman for 
the district, be asked to head the 
drive. The unani- 
mously approved by the membership 
(Pictures of meeting and AOM com- 
mittee members, page 3a.) 


suggestion was 


During the annual election Marvin 
Shaw, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
was elected chairman of the district 
and George Tooker, Commander-Lar- 
abee Milling Co was 
chairman William Howie, J K 
Howie Co was reelected secretary- 
t Committeemen are Ken- 
neth Nordstrom, General Mills, Inc.; 
Robert C. Ellis, International Milling 
Co Al Maver tussell-Miller Milling 
Co ind William Henson, Hubbard 
Milling Co 


named vice 


reasurer 


President Reports 
tichard C. Bradford, the Pillsbury 
Co., international AOM president, re- 


ported on plans for the 1959 AOM 
technical conference and trade show 
at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago 
May 11-14 There will be a limited 
session on Monday, the opening day 
of the 
Bradford said. This is being done, he 
AOM members as 


much time as possible to visit the d 


conference, this yea! Mr 
explained, to give 


plays of the allied trades 

The Tuesday program will feature 
speakers and panel discussions Mr 
Bradford said, while all of the Wed 
nesday program has been given over 
to What's New 


Thursday ogram will fteature pa 


presentations. The 


‘ation and a panel 


pers on alr 
discussion 

Mr. Bradford introduced the chai 
men of the AOQM national commit 
ive their reports The con 
mittees met in Minneapolis Jan. 28 
30 


tees wh 


Committee Activities 
Eugene P. Farrell 
College, Manhattan 


Kansas State 
reported for the 
educational committee. He discussed 
the « mittee progress towards 
publishing a cereal millers handbook 
Deadlines for receiving } ial for 
the handbook have e ‘t for con 
ference Prof. F | iid 

The report for the sanitation com- 
mittee was given by George B Wag 
ner. the Pillsbury Co. He introduced 
Glen W Fisher Fisher Flouring 

DISTRICT 4 


time 


planting restrictions. The 
would be enormous 


supply 


In the case of the domestic parity 
payments for wheat under the mul- 
tiple price plan advocated by the 
wheat leagues, it is suspected that 
the promoters have lost some of their 
They appear to have 
gone over to the compensatory pay- 
ment plan camp 


original 


The compensatory payment pro 
gram is not without basic attraction 
for some phases of the marketing ma 
chinery of the nation. The major 
commodity contract markets may 
find some immediate attraction to the 
principle involved since, in theory, all 
wheat 
would 
move freely in the market place. The 
farmer-producer would be entitled to 
reimbursement by the federal govern- 
nent for the difference between the 
price and the price he 
up to some fixed level of 
the parity price support for that por 
iz into the domes- 
Export or domestic feed 
wheat would not be eligible for the 
compensatory payment allowance 


of the major commodities 


cotton and corn, for example 


free market 


obtained 


tion of the crop gol 


tic market 


One of the immediate and obvious 
iwbacks to the proposal is the 
of huge stocks in the hands 
Until such stocks 
ire liquidated, it is seen as virtually 


the government 
impossible not to have them influence 
ill commodity markets through gov- 
ernment iles in the 
Attempts t 


torage tor 


market place 
them in sterile 
emergency government 
relief purposes are doubted to be an 
iccept ible 


freeze 


assurance that 
they will not flow into the market, 


form of 


domestic and foreign 

despite what M1 

may say il pposition, it appears that 

the t joc groups will proceed 
he proposals with 
doubted that even 

; would 

ver-ride an in- 


However jenson 


s Congres 


rressmen even 

the ranks f the Democrats, 
ow seen as far from convinced 

the 1 of the philosophy 

the farm bloc group recommenda- 

ons. The states containing these big 
url ! ional districts are find- 
ing the tax paths within their borders 
equally as troublesome as the nation- 


*hteousnes 


in congere 


il admin 
t roads 
‘ity taxpayers have 
igainst the processing type of 


tration is finding the wide1 
been consist 
which would be imposed to fi 
e the domestic parity plan as put 
rward by the wheat growers. Such 
tax on wheat flour would be passed 
on to the bakery trade and cereal 
nerchandisers and, in turn, right 
down to the supermarket turnstiles 
While the path of the Benson ad 
nistration is rugged, it may develop 
halls that 
if the farm bloe groups will 


withir the cong! ional 
the path 
be equally rugged 

Urban area congressmen will not 
be the docile object of farm bloc 
pressures if those pressures are likely 
to result in measures which will add 
to the weekly budgets of the house- 
wives within their districts 

Opinion here holds that there will 

POLITICS 
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The Importance of Technological Training?’ ~:~ 


HERE APPEARS TO be inherent in the 
c minds of many Americans and, indeed in 
the minds of many peoples of the western world, 
the belief that the Russians are a humorless lot 
who live a life of slavery, a life in which there is 
no gaiety or laughter, an existence circumscribed 
by ignorance 
Contributing to this line of thought, regret- 
TV and radio 
commentators are far worse offenders than news- 
papermen—who appear to delight in making snide 
remarks about the miseries of life in the Soviet 
Union. That there are miseries is undoubted, but 
the many visitors from the western world have 


tably, are many western newsmen 


never used the word “misery” in their descriptions 
of life in Russia. The Russians have a way of life 
to which they are accustomed. They envy not 
America because they know not America. If they 
did, then their thinking might be different. 

We have probably met and known as many 
citizens of the Soviet Union as the next man 
here in the U.S., in Canada, in Europe and in 
India—and not any one has been without a sense 
of humor. We recall vividly a visit on May Day 
of 1956 by two prominent Russian milling officials, 
Ivan P. Kashcheev and Peter P. Kolyshev, and 
both had as delicious a sense of humor as any 
westerner of our acquaintance, and it was as 
saucy as Marilyn Monroe. Indeed, their visit came 
at a time when the Monroe cult was at its height 
and the conversation, with the aid of an expert 
interpreter, did not eschew the glamorous lady. 


At the risk of sounding pompous, we 
adjure the reader to turn to the front cover 
of this issue and to re-read the immortal 
words of Abraham Lincoln: “As I would not 
be a slave, so IL would not be a master.” 
This is the epitome of the political philoso- 
phy of the United States and its allied na- 
tions in the free world today. Power politics 
find no place as a means or as an end. 


But as the reader conjures the full meaning 
of Mr. Lincoln's words, let him glance down the 
cover page and read yet another sentence: “U.S 
trails Russia in mill technological training,” and 
for mill technological training, substitute “educa- 
tion generally.” 

Shellen- 
berger’s article was written, with the full knowl- 
edge that within a matter of days they will be 
translated and read in Moscow for the Russians 
are inveterate readers of The Miller. And they 


These words are written, as Dr 


will read what Dr. Shellenberger has to say with 
pardonable pride. 

Perhaps some members of the American mill- 
ing industry will read what Dr. Shellenberger has 
to say with pardonable horror. Let us face this 
educationally, the Russians 
are ahead of us. Dr. Shellenberger, a prescient 


fact without quailing 


observer, an educator of distinction and, above all, 
a technologist who has given meritorious service 
to the milling industry, has brought out one sa- 
lient fact which should be meaningful to every 
North American miller 
ter facilities for training millers than we have. 


the Soviet Union has bet- 


} 


There is but one milling school 
College—-now that the University of Minnesota 


Kansas State 


and Pennsylvania State University have discon- 
tinued their activities in the field 


The state of Kansas cannot be given too 
much credit for the support it has given, and 


is giving, to the training of milling tech- 
nologists. And if we are to train millers 
with the thoroughness that is characteristic 
of the Soviet Union, the state of Kansas re- 
quires the support of every segment of the 
milling industry in North America. 


Why is it so important to match Russia? Is it 
necessary? Pay heed to Dr. Shellenberger, as he 
talks of the practical milling facilities available 
in Moscow, and in other European countries: 

the students learn to esteem the quality 
of Soviet milling equipment and milling technics, 
as well as the virtues of the wheat produced in 
the Soviet Union. With time, these considerations 
will probably affect the world marketing of wheat 
and flour, since the Soviet Union is committed to 
competition in a wide variety of ways.” 

What does this involve? For a start, it in- 
volves 34 milhon hundredweight of flour every 
year in the U.S. alone. And Canada can add a 
quota. The Soviet Union is probing the flour ex- 
port market and already has sold some flour on 
a limited scale. 

It is all part of the economic cold war. With 
the standard of training described by Dr. Shellen- 
berger, there is little doubt that the Russians, 
aided by an industrial structure that brooks no 
interference, can meet and beat the western world 
on its own trade ground. Therefore, it is only 
common sense to suggest that the U.S. must equal 
and better the technological facilities available 
in the Soviet Union 


Flour milling, it is true, is but one small 
part of the problem, but merely because it 
is but a small part is no reason to neglect 
it. That is why a pilot mill at K-State, to 
mention only one facet, merits the support 
of the milling industry. 


But there is something else. During the past 
few days, at the behest of a leading miller, we 
have been endeavoring to locate a cereal chemist 
for employment in his laboratory. The job is a 
first class one, the working conditions ideal, the 
locale delightful. But to find such a man appears 
to be an impossibility. Why‘ 
acute shortage of trained technologists for the 


Because there is an 


milling industry 

It appears well-nigh impossible to attract 
enough high school students into a craft which 
demands top technical training. The youngsters 
know they can get scholarships from the oil in 
dustry, from the plastics business, from any line 
of endeavor you care to name. But the scholar 
ships available for flour milling technology are 
too few. If we are to obtain the graduate opera- 
tive millers, the cereal chemists the industry re 
quires, facilities for training must be bettered 


To quote Dr. Shellenberger: “Automa- 
tion decreases the need for muscle, but up- 
grades the demand for trained brains, and 
trained brains in quantity come only through 
education.” 


K-State is equipped to give this training. It 
will be even better equipped when the new pilot 
mill comes into being. The young men can be 
trained to handle the equipment that more and 
more millers are buying, but that equipment will 
be useless, and the money ill-spent, unless the 
trained manpower is there. 
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Bill Asks Controls Agricultural Industries Forum 
On Food Additives ¥ "= Draws More Than 600 Visitors 
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ary, At In the grain marketing sessions 


‘ ry) 
irom 


th vitamins and mineral a sity of Illinois ate n Jan 
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o has ac 


position 
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chief chemist for the agric de- , 
partment, said analyses would many new hori ns in food me o bringin 
approximately $100 for multi Francis E. Johnson cultural science rhe impact of the bou decline terminal grain 
applications of modern science On market ! hmidt credited 

agriculture and the food industries a i this trend by 
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. try for the past eight years Corp. subsidy-in 


Grain Products Assn., at the annual . . 
Surviving are his wife, Charlotte 
meeting in the association offices . . hildret < i Jar ; 
Portland ind two children, Steven and Jane further improve their liets. Bu 
. ' eRe st TA r Lire . re ) j { » of rme 
Named to fill the office of vice pres- take full advantage of farmers’ ex 
ident was Phil I. Welk, Centennial FARM ASSISTANCE panding production efforts, he ' { wrence Seaway will 
Mills. Inc.. Portland. and the secre- OTTAWA Farmers in Western on agricultural industries 
“a la will collect an estimated S20 this volume o products trol pre ppil 0 . \ yrresent methods 
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New directors include Mr. Weath- rall yrrovineces in 1958 marketing and processin I 
erford, Mr. Richards, Vernon Mun- ut t the iy has these draw 
kers, Lexington, Ore Richard (¢ b- i 1 ¢ ! 1 effectively only 
tree, Helix Milling Co., Portland, and { nt vear. It will not 
C. Leon Miller, St. John, Wash. Hold- lee] igh for many ocean ves 
‘r directors are Mr. Welk, Ray L . vhicl f it least a 30 ft 
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‘argill, Inc Portland i I i! ! nee some locks 
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WASHINGTON— The t of : the natior uu t exit for grain 
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RECESSION AHEAD ?—This happy group had just heard Dr. Arthur FE. Up 
cash 


gren, director, Bureau of Economic Studies, Macalester College, St. Paul, 
forecast that the next recession would take place exactly 10 years hence at 
10:30 in the morning! They are officials of the Northwest Country Elevator 
Assn. and their group entertained 200 guests at dinner Feb. 3 with Dr. Upgren 
giving an address which belied his pessimistic remark—Why Things Look 
Good Ahead. Seated in front, left to right, are George H. McCabe, Kellogg eva i 
Commission Co., retiring president; C. L. McMillan, Osborne McMillan Ele- aut ilso feels southern route 
vator Co., newly-elected president, and at the back, on left, Pete Stallcop, re- lown tl ssippi waterway will 
elected executive secretary, and E. S. Ferguson, Atlantic Elevator Co., re-ap- t mportance. With ex 
pointed as treasurer. Walter Mayhew, Cargill, Inc., the new vice president, 
was not present when the picture was taken. 
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Aid Funds Granted Scholarship Award 


k “ Judges Appointed 
For Pakistani M | | N ST. LOUIS—Appointment of judges 
for the third annual $1,000 Victor 


o 7 7. 
Biscuit Firm Zimmerman Memorial Scholarship 
Award was announced by J. A. Zim- 
WASHINGTON—USS. aid funds merman, president of Cahokia Flour 
are to be used to purchase a mixing Co. of St. Louis, donor of the award 


and kneading machine for a _ biscuit The scholarship will be presented 
factory in Pakistan, according to an to the most promising qualifed young 
announcement made by the Office of man employed in the baking indus- 
Small Business, International Cooper- try within an area of 125 miles of 
ition Administration St. Louis, Mr. Zimmerman said. It is 

The amount involved is $10,500 and intended to stimulate training of com- 


} 


the recipient is the B. P. Biscuit fac- etent professional bakery personnel 
tory in Karachi. Bid deadline is Feb ‘ontribute to the progress of the 
27 and the procurement authoriza- ‘etail and wholesale baking industry 
tion number is 91-99-LI-8223 € the area 


The specifications are as follows: The board of judges is: Don Pie- 
‘The machine has a working capacity per, president, Greater St. Louis Bak- 


of the trough of about .800 liters 01 Wheat Carryover ery Production Club; Philip Hickey 


800 Ib. flour or up to 1,200 Ib ry superintendent of instruction, St 
iccording to the consistency of the By Leonard W. Schruben Louis Board of Education: Frank E 


dough. Inside of trough and mixing ; 
. ° awrenc Jr., secretary, Metropoli- 

blades are machines. The trough is Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College — . 7 : 
tan St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 


fitted with an automatic safety lid, > a va an - PB 
which can only be opened when the BOUT a year and a half ago _ high level exports are not likely to 9 oo ne - St pees wary wot 
machine has been _ stopped. The there was considerable opti- be doubled. The wheat industry of Willi me i call nt ry ton W h , ; 
trough can be tilted automatically by mism in the wheat trade that per- the U.S. is fortunate in many ways le RB rtd - : é So = 
means of a spindle connected to the haps the overburden of old crop’ to be exporting as much wheat as pot ae sh lala . a 
veared motor and push button. The wheat was being lifted. After all, we are. As compared with the long- : — se ponesestiap winner! fasbens Peceive 
trough is tilted across the driving there had been three years in a row time average wheat export, we are $1,000 to cover tuition, transportation 
haft at the front support. Drive by of declining balances remaining at now sending approximately two bush- and wee 5 ste smn tt Grthet -_ 
10 h.p. motor via a bevel gear. The the end of the crop year. It is true els abroad when only one bushel American Institute of Baking, Chi- 


vo or j li m cnn n ood 
stee] that the decreases were rather slight went before ng. r the William Hood Dunw pete 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis. The 


recipient may choose the school he 
wishes to attend 














driving wheels are made of cast 
cut from the solid, running in oil in terms of over-all supplies. How- A sharp increase in the carryover 
bath with special cast iron encasing.” ever, progress was being made in the of hard red winter wheat is in pros- 
; right direction. pect next July 1. There will be de- a 

As you can see by examining Ex- creases in white and durum wheat, Phi ey aia ~ mS men be- 
F. W. Cooley, Jr., hibit 1, this optimism turned out to | with only a moderate increase in ‘Ween the ages of £0 ind SS who iis 

= e be unfounded. In this exhibit we hard red spring wheat, according to within a -mile radius of St. Lo 

Resigns Miller Post have pictured the wheat carryover government estimates. Soft red win- 
in the U.S. from 1950 to 1958 with ter wheat supplies are expected to 
the expected carryover of old crop be above average before stocks be- 
supplies on June 30, 1959 gan to accumulate 


EA ' TAFE re 


ind who have been emploved in | 

ery production for one year or more 
Applicants must have a high school 
education or its equivalent. Applica- 
tions must be received by May 1 


Frank W. Cooley, Jr., has resigned 
as advertising sales manager of The 
Northwestern Miller and Milling Pro- 

duction to join the As you can see, the build-up to the Supplies of all kinds of wheat on 1959. by the secretary. Victor Zim- 

Northern Publish- present situation started in 1952 Jan. 1 were 30° above those of Jan merman Memorial Scholar ath ip 

ing Co. of Minne- Favorable harvests in some years 1, 1958. Stocks of wheat in hard win- ayia 2190 Railway Exchange Build 
staff and smaller exports in others have ter area were up around 35% where- ing. St. Louis 1 Mo. The winner will 
member of the Contributed to a variation in the’ as supplies in the Chicago area were be announced by June 15 

firm specializing mount of wheat on hand. However, up around 25%. The spring wheat The annual scholarship vy 

in regional busi- there can be no mistaking the trend producing area indicated increase of i 1957 t veins om ks 

ness paper pub- On this coming June 30, the largest about 30% a ri —~ 

lishing and edi- carryover ever achieved is expected What does this wheat build-up 

torial consultation A staggering total of 1,300 million mean to flour millers? Most of it 

services to indus- bushels of old crop wheat is expect- will be processed here in the U.S. or : 

trial firms and ad- ed. This represents an increase of overseas. In recent years, exports of > o d 

vertising agencies over 400 million bushels in just one flour have increased. There is a good Minnesota Allie . 

F. W. Cooley, Jr. M1 Cooley year! This is a result of the record chance this trend will continue. This Schedule Annual 
joined The Northwestern Miller in crop harvested in 1958 would imply considerable’ running ‘ - 9 
1947 assistant, was What the chances of greatly time ahead Bosses Night 


is an editorial are 


apolis, as a 


named assistant editor in 1949 and increased exports of wheat and flour? Secondly rices are especially sen \1 . > : 
editor of The Miller's companion Of course, a one can say with ab Sitive to echelon in ar aaanmennen a —~ 
publication, The American Baker, in solute certainty what the future will program or the way it is adminis- ae 
1952. In 1956, he was named adver- be. We would need to double U.S tered. You can't afford to be caught 
tising sales manager of The Miller exports of wheat in order to have napping. While it's still anyone’s guess 
Group, including all three publica- disposed of the additional carryover as to what the year will bring in 
tions, serving the grain, milling and this past crop year. It does not take legislation, you need to get your fi- 
baking industries much insight or familiarity with past nancial house in order for some pret- 
Active in baking industry affairs, experience to predict that present ty uncertain times ahead 
Mr. Cooley is a member of the Amet 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers Millions of bushels 
the Southern Bakers Assn., and sev- oe ee ee 


] 


eral other industry groups. He is a 1,500F WHEAT CARRYOVER 


past president of the Minnesota AI 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry 
secretary of the Minnesota Bakers’ 
Council and publicity chairman of the 


Minnesota Bakers Assn : Ward Baking’s 1958 


He will be headquartered in Minne 


apolis at 1015 Upper Midwest Build Net Income Declines 


Ing 





anes NEW YORK Net income of Ward 
Chicago GEAPS ee et eee 
Announce Tour 


CHICAGO The Chica chapter 
of the Grain Elevator and Processin 
Superintendents has announced it will { 
tour the National Biscuit C it 7300 ding to I 
S. Kedzie Feb. 17, startins it 30 0 rv-treasurer. t 
p.m. The chapter also annour i that ~ — 8 ~ 19565 10 “1047 1058 igure includes 
plans are being made for ur of ——— ™ ss ‘s al ee “ 
the Miller Brewing Co. facilities in EXHIBIT 1. Carryover of old crop wheat in the U.S. on June 30 from 1950 
Milwaukee March 18 to 1958 with an estimate for 1959. 
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Superior Separator MNF Nominating 
Committees 


Sales Surpass 
eRe CHICAGO Donald H. Wil- 
$10 Million son Milling Co., presi- 


dent of the Millers National 
Federation, has appointed nom- 
ymmmittees for the five 


Eckhart 


MINN.—At the annual 
of Supe- inating c¢ 


districts of the federati 


HOPKINS 
meeting of the stockholders 
rior Separator (¢ Hopkins, manufac- 
equipment follows 


turer < ail 
grain and seed processing m 
ind farm implements, C. F 
president of the 
that company sales had surpassed the 
$10 million mark for the first time in 
history. Major gains 
were made in the Farmhand Co 


conveying 
ichinery District 
Amendt M 


Ippen 
innounced 


Pierson 


company 


the report no 


company’s farm implement 


sales increased 25 


where 
At the annual 
Andrew A. Kole, general manag 
the Farmhand Co., was elected 
president. Mr. Kole, a director 
continue in 


directors 


charge 
Farmhand operations and all man 
facturing. He with the cor 
pany since 1951 and has served su 


cessively as personnel direct 


company, will 


has been 


sales manager and easter! 
ace! 

Though consolidated sales were 
ported up 16° net lings declined 
$365,137 to $267 5. The com- 
policy of 


from 
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$195,768 to surplus 
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the compar v's wholly owne 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS—Members of the board of directors of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago are pictured together following the recent annual election 
meeting of the organization. In the front row, left to right, are Seymour 8S. 
Fagan, Seymour S. Fagan Co., immediate past Robert F. Cain, 
Cain's English Muffin Co., nanding gavel to newly-elected president, E. H. 
Goldsmith, Bakers Associates, Inc.; Norman W. Jenkins, Jr., Standard Brands, 
Inc.; Stanley A. Kretchman, Kretchman Materials Co., and Ogden A. Geil- 
fuss, Southern Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga. Second row, left to right, C. D. 
Sanderson, The Pillsbury Co., Des Plaines, IL; second vice president, George 
H. Sheehan, R. F. McMahon & Co.; Alfred W. Koss, reelected secretary, 
American Bakeries Co., and Earl G. Johnson, Pepperidge Farm, Inc., Down- 
ers Grove, IIL, treasurer. Not pictured are Seymour G. Carlson, Signe Carl- 
Louis E. Caster, Rockford Colonial Baking Co., Rockford, 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., Evanston, IIL, first vice 


president; 


son Bakeries, Inc.; 
Ill., and John A. 
president. 


Revord, 
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Macaroni Industry May Be Faced 
With Serious Durum Shortage 


MINNEAPOLIS—“The macaroni 
industry may be faced with a se- 
vere durum shortage next year,” 
according to H. E. Kuehn, execu- 
tive vice president and general 
manager of King Midas Flour Mills, 
division of F. H. Peavey & Co. 
“Ironically,” he added, “if this hap- 
pens it will occur on the crest of 
a tremendous upsurge in demand 
for macaroni products, which are 
the principal outlet for durum.” 


The “upsurge” Mr. Kuehn 
to was revealed recently by statistics 
f the Index, which showed 
macaroni as the only seg of the 
wheat industry realizing a per capita 
increase in consumption last year 
This report indicated production of 
macaroni in 1958 reached a 
high of 1,264,800 Ib., an 
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Bakers, Jobbers Show Marked 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Lack of Interest in Adding 
Flour to Current Contracts 


showed al- 
interest in 


jobber Ss 
lack of 


across 


eo RS and 
most a total 
new flour bookings the coun- 
try in the seven-day period ending 
Feb. 9, leaving the government's pur- 
chase of flour for relief purposes and 
the New York bakery strike as the 
major market factors 

Sales by mills in most of the major 
hard, spring and soft wheat flour cen- 
ters dropped to a two to three 
total of milling capa- 
this, flour was for 
Prices remained strong, with 
reported for hard 
types softened 
the end of the 


bare 
days five-day 
city 
export 
advances of 3¢ 
wheat flours. Sprin; 
¢, but rallied l¢ at 
period Feb, 9 

The 
iward in 
pounds, was 
week's business 

Mill 
were expressing concern 
possibility of a prolonged 
rkers in the New 


and, of some 


relief flour 
excess of 72.5 million 


the highlight of the 


government's 


some areas 
the 
strike of 
York area 
production 


representatives In 


ove! 


bakery we 
eventually cutting 
Already, Buffalo mills have felt the 
impact of curtailed orders, and others 


‘ar the pinch may spread as the 


b ick 


trike " on 


however, has re 
better in all 
except the Pacific Coast 
ind the central states-southeast. Pro 
duction by mills of the U.S. for the 
106 of five-day 
npared with 108* the 
week and 107 for the com 


(See tables 
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mained at five days or 


major rea 


Wee} i unted to 
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week of | t year 
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Spring Flour Business 
On Fill-in Basis 


spr \ ( u ile remained 


extreme! week at ap- 
proxin y 3 ) ive-day millin 
\ with 37 the 

for the com- 
last 

was ac 

lr : le i\ 

id jobbers close 


the crop year 


runnin 
shipments 
sp! 
CASE? 
tradi 
that wa 
Bakery fl 
for the wee 
ined 1¢ 
Represe 
duce fa 
December 
months, wit 
will 


reported 

the result of a fan 

tion the past week 
Production by mills at Minne 
for the week amounted to 106 
five day capacity 
LOS the 
for the ¢c 
Production by 


compared Ww th 
previous week and 106 

mparable week of last veat 

mills of the interior 


Northwest amounted to 100% of 
capacity, compared with 109% the 
previous week and 110% a year ago 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 102% of capacity, com- 
pared with 108% for both the previ- 
ous week and the comparable week of 
last year 

Quotations Feb. 6, carlots Minne- 
apolis: Spring wheat standard patent 
bakery flour $5.3045.40, spring short 
patent $5 40@5.50, spring high gluten 
$5.704 5.80, first clear $4.85@5.43; 
whole wheat $5.3005.40; spring 
wheat family flour, nationally advert- 
ised brands $7, 100-lb. cottons: non- 
advertised brands, $5.41@5.51, bulk 


Flour Buying Dull 
In Hard Wheat Area 


Outside of government 
ing for relief shipment overseas, hard 
winter wheat flour business was 
again dull week. Sales by mills 
of the Southwest amounted to 30% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 26% 
the previous week and 45% a year 
ico. Government and export sales ac- 
34% of the business 

There was virtually no interest in 
purchasing displayed by either bak- 
ery or family flour buyers. Bakers are 
generally covered for several months 
There have few incen- 
tives to increase this coverage. Prices 
up about 3¢ sack for the week, 
but this was not considered particu- 
larly significant by the buyers. Out- 

de of the usual p.d.s. orders, there 
was little activity. Directions are 
rated pretty 

Family flour prices held steady, but 
outside of the nationally  ad- 
vertised brands, which are not beok- 
ed ahead, the price quoted was acad- 
emic there was hardly any 
buying. Those who book are generally 
covered for a couple of months. If 
continue as thes 
bookings last 
inticipated 
hard winter wheat 
Inst week amounted to 30°C of 
day milling capacity, compared with 
5° for the comparable week of last 
vear. Government and export 


some buy : 


last 


counted for 


thead been 
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good 


since 


good as 


might not 


directions 

have, these 

is long as 
Sales by mills 


five 


sales 
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Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











accounted for than a third of 
last week's 

Most of the clears interest has been 
by one or exporters buying 
in clears against contracts which they 
have. Demand has been strongest for 
1¢ ash spre id 
between clears and straight, quite a 
bit of .70 ash is being sold at the 
price as 1% ash. Domestic it 
has been nil 


more 


business 


two large 


Because of a small 


same 
terest 
non-exist- 
Kansas irea 


Flour buying ilmost 
ent in the Hutchinson 
last week, although 
known to have light backlogs 
ping directions kept operations at 
100° of five-day capacity 

At Wichita. Kansas, mill operations 
were a trifle better than 
it 110° of capacity. Dé 
sales averaged 66° of « 
pared with 50 the previous week 
ind 40% a year ago. One mill report- 
ipacity for the 
were fair 


was 


some bakers are 


Ship 


some areas 
mestic flour 


pacity 


ed sales at 60% of ec 
week directions 
to good 
Quotations 
Citv: Hard 
short patent 
patent $4.85 
4.85: established 
flour $6.05a7 


price 
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Sharp Drop in Wheat Receipts Keeps 


Durum, Semolina Price Levels Strong 


D URUM_ and_= semolina prices 
were strong in the seven-day 
period ending Feb. 9, mainly on the 
extremely light receipts 
Durum held steady through- 
out most of the period and then 
moved up 2¢ at the close Feb. 9 


basis ot 


prices 


at Minneapolis for 
the week amounted to barely 110 
cars, compared with 132 cars in the 
week, and average require- 
ments of approximately 240 cars for 
five-day production needs. The single 
day of Feb. 9 brought in 50 cars, a 
slightly improved showing to start 
off the new period 


Durum receipts 


previous 


were a few semolina sales 
mainly 30-day coverage at 
price levels below 
nominal quotations 
Shipping directions on 
were at just about five days. 
Production by durum mills for the 


There 
last week 


fairly attractive 


semolina 


week amounted to 117% of five-day 

milling capacity compared with 

123° the previous week and 124 

for the comparable week a year 
Prices on durum wheat deliver 

Minneapolis Feb. 6 fol 

Choice N 

Choice No 

Cho No 

Mediu 

Med um No C 

Medium No. 3 durum 


were as TOMO 


°) é r or bette 

or better 
better 

or better 
better 
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Northwestern Miller 
day week 
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Improved Interest 
In Millfeed Buying 


Strengthens Prices 


A MODERATE expansion of mill- 
feed buying interest across the 
country in the seven-day period end- 
ing Feb. 9 strengthened prices up to 
$1 in some of the major markets, al- 
though the undertone was not 
sidered strong. With mills continu- 
ing to produce at five days or 
demand will have to 
to keep supplies from accumulating 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75° of 
the combined flour milling 
of those areas. reported production 
of 52,414 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 52,832 
in the previous week and 50,890 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


con- 


more 


improve more 


capacities 


tons 


ro 


ag 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices held 
fairly steady in the week ended Feb 
9. Compared with a week earlie! 
prices were unchanged to up $1. De- 
mand was not considered strong, with 
mixed feed slowing down 
in the area country trade 
buying only needed at the 
moment. But this lack of 
strong interest, there was no materi- 
al pressing on the market. A flood 
of fresh interest could run the price 
up. With mills continuing to produce 
flour at a good clip, demand will have 
to hold fairly steady to keep supplies 
cleaned up. 

Quotations Feb. 9 Kansas 
City: Sacked bran $40@40.75 (up 
90¢), sacked shorts $41@41.75 (un- 
bulk bran $374 37.75 (up 
shorts $38.50@39.25 (up 
middlings $38438.75 (up 
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SURGE in export wheat buying 

gave impetus to futures in the 
seven-day period ending Feb. 9, push- 
ing some contracts to the highest 
levels since early December. Over- 
seas workings for the week were esti- 
mated at approximately 7 million 
bushels 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Feb. 9 were: Chicago—March $1.99'» 
@%, May $1.97% @5, July $1.844 
September $1.8612 @% Decembet 
$1.914% @%; Kansas City March 
$1.944%4., May $1.90, July $1.797%s 
September $1.8242; Minneapolis 
May $2.08%s, July $2.045%, Septem- 
ber $1.99%. 

Export sales included 4.5 million 
bushels to India, 2 cargoes of red 
wheat to Yugoslavia, 500,000 bu. to 
Pakistan, a quantity of white and 
spring wheat to Finland, 375,000 bu 
wheat to Austria. There are indica- 
tions, too, that the U.S. will supply 
Jordan with 80,000 tons of wheat 

Interior supplies were generally 
light last week, with the heaviest 
drain apparently on the Chicago mar- 
ket, where the basic March future 
rose to the highest point since early 
December. Increases ranged f 
+¢ for some distant futures to 
for the basic March at Chicago and 
1%4¢ for the March future at Kansas 
City 

Wheat and flour shipments for last 
week were estimated in trade reports 
at 7 to 7.5 million bushels wheat 
equivalent, and the total since July 
1 at 241.5 million bushels, or 15.5 mil- 
lion bushels over the comparable 
period of the previous crop year 

On the bearish side, there was 
snow over the Southwest, giving rise 
to improved reports for the new hard 
winter wheat crop outlook. Coupled 
with this was the report that surplus 
crops in which the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has an investment are 
heading for new record levels. As of 
Dec. 31, the government's investment 
was above $8.7 billion, the highest in 
33 months. One of the largest items 
reported was surplus wheat 
government holdings of 777 n 
bushels valued at $2.2 billion 

Spring Wheat Firm 

Cash wheat values on the Minne- 
apolis market changed only slightly 
all week. Offerings were extremels 
light. Only 917 cars of all classes of 
wheat were inspected for the period 
and 60 were owned by Commodity 
Credit Corp. This was the smallest 
amount of wheat inspected at the 
Minneapolis market for any weekly 
period during the current crop yea! 
Receipts for the previous week 
amounted to 1,192 cars. Spot values 
were steady, with a 1¢ downward 
adjustment in the premium basis bal- 
anced by an advance of l¢ in the 
basic May future 

At the close of the period Feb. 6 
Minneapolis May wheat closed at 
$2.08!2. Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or northern spring through 
11% protein traded at 1¢ below the 
May future; 12% protein wheat 
traded at the future to l¢ above 
13% protein 4@5¢ over; 14% protein 
9@10¢ over; 15% protein 13@14¢ 

protein 20@21¢ over, and 
17 protein 27@28¢ over 

The average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis last week was 14.08 
pared with 14.09% for the com 
ble week of last year 

Durum receipts were light and 


over: 16 
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Wheat Futures Push Upward 
As Export Buying Increases 


prices steady to 2¢ higher. (See 
tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 6 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib 
Ordinary 
% Prote 

Prote 

Protein 

Protein 

Protein 21/2 @2.2 

Protein 2@2 2 
© Protein ? 2@2.3 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium for No heavy 
One cent discount each pound under 58 to 


d pt. basis DNS 


¥ 
moisture a eroteir 
4 


$2.11'% 4° prote 
$2.20 prote 


$2.34 


Cash Wheat Strong 
A good advance in the basic option 
and minor gains in some premiums 
contributed to a rise of 2%¢ to 3%¢ 
bu. in cash hard winter wheat price 
at Kansas City in the week ended 
Feb. 9 
The March option was stronger 
most of the week, and rose a full cent 
Feb. 9. Premiums, also stronger ear- 
lier, sagged l¢ to l'o¢ the final day 
as buyers resisted the higher prices 
For the week, the ordinary premium 
was up te¢ on the low side and down 
lo¢ on the high side, while 11.50% 
protein wheat was up l¢ on the low 
and '%¢ on the high side, 11.75% was 
up l¢ on the low side, and 12% was 
ip te¢ on the low side. Otherwise 
premiums finished the week un- 
changed 
Demand was rated good most of 
the week, until resistance developed 
late in the period. Mills were not the 
main buyers; merchandisers, blenders 
and order buyers seeming to be the 
most interested. Medium to stronger 
protein types were in most demand 
by mills. There were some reports of 
good interest in ordinary and low 
protein types for later exchange with 
Commodity Credit Corp. or for ex- 
porting 
Supplies were fair Receipts 
amounted to 792 cars, compared with 
712 the previous week and 552 a yeal 
igo. Slight pick-up in interior book- 
ings developed following the run-up 
of the market, but farm selling was 
not greatly accelerated and continued 
to be slow. Much of the wheat ar- 
riving in Kansas City continues to 
ipply toward ‘“‘to-arrive” bookings of 
Premiums were quoted Feb. 9 as 
follows: Ordinary 4@4'e¢ over the 
basic March option of $1.94%4 
11.54 protein 64 8¢ 
protein 7@8¢ over; 12 
18¢ over 12.50% protein 
13° protein 15 
protein 17@28¢ 
protein 19@30¢ over 
approximate range 
at Kansas City 
accompanyins 
ard $1.97 
r 94 


94 

92 

99 

98 

96 

94 
Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter wheat was selling Feb. 9 at 
$2.341.@2.35% rail basis delivered 
Texas common points. A premium of 
3¢ was being offered for 13% protein 
and 6¢ for 14%. Demand was fair 
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Rejoins Firm. Rejoining the O. A. Cooper Co., flour and feed man- 
ufacturers, Humboldt, Neb., was Charles H. Johnson. For the past year Mr. 
Johnson has engaged in a retail candy business in California. He was asso- 
ciated with Cooper before going to California and was sales manager for the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills for many years prior to that. 


MNF Visitors. Visitors recently at the Chicago office of the Millers 
National Federation and Wheat Flour Institute were John T. Lynch, family 
flour sales manager, International Milling Co., Minneapolis; A. J. Sowden, 
president, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; J. D. Sogard, vice 
president and general manager, Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co.; Charles E. 
Joyce, the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, and O, A, Oudal, director of products 
control, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 


To Fill Terme. lected by the directorate of the Chicago Board of 
Trade to fill an unexpired term for one year as a director was Ford M. Fergu- 
son, Stratton Grain Co., according to Robert C. Liebenow, board president 
Mr. Ferguson, who became a member of the exchange in 1950, served as a 
director for six years and was second vice chairman during 1958. He did not 
file for office in 1959, but has accepted the interim post. 


Directorate@. Elected to a directorate of the Hutchinson, Kansas, 
Chamber of Commerce, was William G, Kelly, manager of the grain depart- 


ment of the William Kelly Milling Co 


Committee Meets. The technical advisory committee of the 
Millers National Federation met with officials of the crop utilization research 
laboratory of the U.S. Department of Agriculture in Peoria, Ill, Feb. 7. C. L. 
Mast, Jr., vice president of MNF, attended the conference 


Plant Engineer. The appointment of Albert W. Bolay as plant 
engineer at Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, has been announced by Claude I. 
Carter, vice president and general manager. Mr. Bolay joins the firm from 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. While there, he was project 
engineer and then sales engineer for the southeastern territory. 


Sprout, Inc., of 


General Manager. Named general manager of Martha White 
Mills, Huntington, W.Va., was Earl McKinney. He had held the 
position of general manager of the Myers & Clark Co., Ashland, Va., for 19 
years prior to joining the Martha White organization 


recently 


’ 
Personnel q hanges. The following personnel changes have 
Cargill, Inc.: B. A. Springrose, general freight traffic 
has been named chief transportation consultant to the firm's execu- 


been announced by 
manager 
tive committee. He will work with Sumner B. Young, special counsel to the 
committee. Robert P. Post, formerly assistant to Mr. Springrose, is new gen- 
eral freight traffic manager; James V. Springrose, branch traffic manager in 
Chicago, is named as Mr. Post's assistant; William J. Phippard, traffic chief 
in St. Louis to the Chicago job, and W. Duane Zadach, assistant to 


Mr. Phippard, will take over managership in St 


will move 


Louis 


Convention Chairman, vv. appointment of Thomas Sullivan, 
Continental Grain Co., to the 
38th annual « 


chairman for 
Assn 
the 


position of general convention 
the Pacific Northwest Grain 
annual meeting is scheduled for June 11-12 at 

Wash. Assisting Mr. Sullivan 
iin Co., as the head of the program committee 


the mvention of Dealers 
The 


Spokane 


announced 
Hotel 
Gemberling, Gemberling G 


has been 


Davenport 


Business Trip. A representative of the W. J. Jennison Co., Frank 


J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., was in Minneapolis last week on company business 


Director Chosen. 
development and sales for 
field, Minn., 
Schjeldahl, president of the firm. Mr. McClintock was recently sales manager 
of grain and seed processing equipment for Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, 
Minn 


Named director of market research, product 
ill product lines of the G. T. Schjeldahl Co., North- 


was John S, McClintock, according to an announcement by G. T. 
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A. Price Feuquay Again Named Chairman 
By National Grain Trade Council Board 


WASHINGTON—Re-elected chair- 
man of the board of the National 
Grain Trade Council, which has its 
headquarters here, was A. Price Feu- 
quay who represents the Enid Board 
of Trade on the council. Donald E. 
Fraser, one of the representatives of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, was 
elected vice chairman at the recent 
annual meeting. 

The council has as members 28 or- 
ganized grain exchanges and six na- 
tional associations. President is Wil- 
liam F. Brooks. 

Elected to the council's executive 
committee, in addition to Mr. Feu- 
quay and Mr. Fraser, were Raymond 
J. Barnes of Philadelphia, the repre- 
sentative of the North American Ex- 
port Grain Assn.; William W. Dewey, 
Peoria Board of Trade; Carl C. Far- 
rington, Terminal Elevator Grain 
Merchants Assn. of Minneapolis; 
George M. Frauenheim, Barley & 
Malt Institute, Buffalo, and John F. 
Stratton, Milwaukee Grain Exchange. 

Among the resolutions adopted by 4 
the board were the following: 

That the National Grain Trade 
Council applauds the efforts to en- 
large the foreign market for U.S. 
produced grains so long as those 
efforts are not detrimental to the 

U.S. grain marketing system, but 


Price Feuquay 


port subsidy in cash or in kind for 
barley malt, and to recommend 
that this principle be extended to 
other processed commodities, where 
appropriate. 

The board accepted the invitation 
that the National Grain Trade of the San Francisco Grain Exchange 
Council opposes the idea of using to hold the spring meeting of the 
government funds to benefit one board in San Francisco in April this 
geographic area in the U.S., or one year 
grain or type of grain. 

That the Grain Industry Mar- 
keting Committee proceed with the 
recommendation to obtain an ex- 


Below appears the full list of mem- 
the 


the org 


board of di 


r 
anizations they rep- 


bers of council's ec- 
and 


resent 


tors, 





will be R. H. 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADE COUNCIL 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Amarillo Grain Exchange 

American Feed Manufacturers Assn 
American Seed Trade Association, Inc 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
Barley and Malt Institute 
Buffalo Corn Exchange 

Cedar Rapids Chamber of Commerce 
Denver Grain Exchange 

Des Moines Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade 

Enid Board of Trade 

Fort Worth Grain Exchange 

Grain & Feed Dealers Nationa! Ass 
Indianapolis Board of Trade 

Lincoln Grain Exchange 

Los Angeles Grain Exchange 
Memphis Board of Trade 

Merchants Exchange of St. Louis 
Milwaukee Grain A old 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 

New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd 
New York Produce Exchange 

North American Export Grain Ass 
Omaha Grain Exchange 

Peoria Board of Trade 

Philadelphia Commercial Ex 

Portiand Grain Exchange 

Salina Board of Trade 

San Francisco Grain Exchange 
Seattle Grain Exchange 

Sioux City Grain Exchange 

St. Joseph Grain Exchange 

Elevator Grain Merchants Ass 
Toledo Board of Trade 


George M. Fr 


Termina 











STREAMER FOR LENT—This streamer for promoting the sale of hot cross 
buns during Lent is available to bakers from International Milling Co. The 
streamer, which is 22 in. long and 8!', in. deep, is based on the “old world” 
mood and association with this baker's product. 
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Official Standards minimum test weight per bushel in because very little oats and wild oats 


2 the special grade Extra Heavy Oats mixtures for which these standards 
For Oats Revised has not been changed. The minimum were originally promulgated are now 
x Utes! aha moisture content for Tough Oats has marketed, and mixtures of these 
WASHINGTON—A revision of the heen reduced <9 
’ . . °c been reducer grains which do not n 
Official Grain Standards of the U.S 
for oats has been announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
revised standards will become effec- 
tive June 1. USDA also announced aged kernels, foreign material, and AGENCY APPOINTED 
that the official standards for feed wild oats in the nu ical grades ATLANTA. GA The Tucker 
é “ ‘ Ps ‘ ‘ 
oats and mixed feed oats would be Additional changes of min signifi- , 
S Wayne & 
canceled as of June 1 cance have b : 
clarify and 


et the require- 
No changes were made in the mini- ments of the revised oats standards 
mum limits of sound cultivated oats will be graded as Mixed Grain 


' 


or the maximum limits of heat-dam- BREAD 1S THE 5 


Co. of Atlanta has been 

a appointed to handle the advertising 
The revisions provide for an in- . 

crease in the test weight per bushel ards 

for the several numerical grades and The standards 

in the special grade Heavy Oats. The mixed feed oats are being Cole Milling Co. of Chester, Ill 


account for Omega and White Ring 


. 


brands of flour produced by H. ¢ 





None Better 
Delbert F. Wright 


Delbert Wright Elected for Flour! 
Vice President of GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS Delbert F. 
Wright, assistant to the president of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
been elected a vice president of the 
company, C. H. Bell, president, has 
announced. 
In his new capacity Mr. Wright 
will coordinate the activities of the 
president's office with those of the 
chairman of the board, while con- 
tinuing his present assignment, Mr 
Bell said. 
Mr. Wright, a native of Ogden, 
Utah, has a service record of more 
than 35 years with General Mills and ; 
the Sperry Flour Co. (now Sperry Cwase 
Operations of General Mills). Pr 
He joined Sperry as an accountant SEWN VALVE 
in Ogden in 1923, and three years ‘ 
later was transferred to the San 
Francisco headquarters of the com- 
pany. He was assistant to the manu- 
facturing superintendent of Sperry 
in 1929 when the Sperry Flour Co 
became a part of General Mills. eueewe 
The following year, Mr. Wright that Caste te Mere 
was named chief accountant and of- EVERY FEATURE 
fice manager of the San Francisco hor Gutetandin 
ee g 
division office. He then became, suc- Performance 
cessively, assistant comptroller, as- 
sistant secretary of Sperry, and 
comptroller of what was then the 
western division of General Mills. In 
1943, he was named an assistant sec- 
retary of the company. 
Mr. Wright transferred to the Min- 
neapolis headquarters of the company 
in 1956 to become assistant to C. H 


Be w/w MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


——@8READ iS THE STAFF ‘ 


Checker ard Soybean by Multiwall Bags, like everything else, should be right 
Co. Elevator Burns — for the job—right for you. Anything less wastes your 

DUNKEL, ILL.—The Checkerboard e 7 time and dollars, means loss and inconvenience to 
Soybean Co. elevator at Dunkel was > customers 


destroyed by a fire of unknown origin Rah : . : ; 
e , hs al That’s why Chase supplies Multiwalls in such 


on Jan. 30. The fire apparently start- : 
wide variety, in so many types and constructions 


oy . ee} 
ed a few minutes before 7 a.m. No Q » 
one was injured. a oat & 9 ; why the many Chase options—in papers, tapes, 


The frame elevator building was a a sewing —permit precise, money-saving selection. 
complete loss. However, R. E. Baer Cc] ' backed by 110 years 
manager of the Checkerboard Soy- DERE COOERRE RES Lie See oy — 
bean Co. at Decatur, Ill., said the 
damage to the storage tanks is ex- tior It’s wise to specify ““Chase”’ for dependable 
pected to be very small. The extent Look to Chase, too, for smal! paper bags, Mf 4 1] f ity, d bility 7 Active 

. itiwalis ( uniliorn , Gurabi f, 4 ne “ 
of the total damage, including grains burlap bags, cotton bags, smart pretty- : Eins sil 
stored in the elevator, has not been prints. Make Chase your bag-packaging bag printing 
determined. headquarters. 

Mr. Baer said that men coming to 


work at 7 a.m. noticed a fire in the P , _ 
elevator. It spread so quickly that it CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 


could not be restrained 
Tom Gray is manager of the 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Dunkel elevator. 32 Coast-to-Coast Bag Plants and Sales Offices—a Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 


progress . of service and satisfac- 


reliable shipment. 
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AUTHOR'S 
the first two 
the over-all 
cational pattern 
tec hnologk al 
milling 
1958 was strongly 
¢ hange as to both 
zrowth noted but it 
to be extremely rapid nor 
precipitous. The significant trends 
holding throughout the period under 
study (1) a relatively stable 
production in conjunction with a 
long term elimination of excess 
capacity; (2) a consistent elimina- 
tion of the smaller mills and the 
smaller (3) a resultant 
concentration of the industry in 
number of 
im- 
portance ot transportation mar- 
ket as locational determinants. In 
total, the Hour milling industry of 
the late 19th and 20th centuries 
b conceived of as operating in a 

economic and technological 
era and appeared to be best analyzed 
continuum, Yet within this 
have noted som “breaks” 
indicating partially disparate 
trends: (a) an early creative 
of relatively rapid growth, 1870 
1900; (b) a plateau of relative sta- 
bility in production and capacity, 
1900-1922; (c) a period of marked 
decline in capacity, 1922-1934; and 
(d) the establishment of a produc- 


FOREWORD: In 
this series 
of both lo- 
and 
development of the 
industry in the period 1870- 
emphasized. 
and 
was found 


articles of 
continuity 


and economic 


decline 
was 
neither 


were 


locations; 
number of locations and 
producers, and (4) an increasing 


and 


was 


as a con- 
tinuum we 
sub- 


period 


tion/capacity equilibrium, 1935-1958. 
In this, the third article and map of 
the series, the “revolutionary” ori- 
gins (1870-1900) of the modern in- 
dustry will be examined in some de- 
tail for therein is found the begin 
nings of the large scale production 
and locational concentration which 
so distinctively characterize the 
milling pattern of 1959. 


HE 
city 


span of 


maps of flour milling capa- 
in 1879 and 1892 anchcr the 
years of greatest change in 
the history of American milling. The 
first map of 1879 reflects the last 
years of the old pattern of soft wheat 
dominance in milling technology and 
flour production by the east and the 
o'd northwest, yet points up unmis- 
takably, in the large capacities of 
Milwaukee and Minneapolis, the com- 
ing ascendancy of the “new process” 
and its “patent” flours from the hard 
wheats of the newer north- 
1892 the “revolution” is in 
no sense complete but the emerging 
pattern is well defined in its broad 
outlines--the millers of the west all 
but dominate the industry and Min- 
neapolis, their capital, is already the 
sine qua non of the “new process” 
and the new “big business.’’ Wash- 
burn-Cresby, Pillsbury, Northwestern 
Consolidated, U.S. Flour Milling are 
names soon to be added to the list of 
industrial giants. Forces and person- 


spring 
west. By 


ilities in the national economy wh ch 
had engendered Standard Oil, U.S 
Steel, American Sugar, Armour and 
Swift could not ignore what was after 
all the second largest industry of the 
nation after meat packing and 
slaughtering. 


Concentration Not New 
Concentration of industry was, of 
not a new thing in America in 
eneral, nor in the flour milling in- 
dustry in particular. The U.S. had 
lways had its leading milling center 
New York in the colonial period, 
then Philadelphia (1750-1800), Balti- 
more (1800-1820), Richmond (1820- 
1834) tochester (1834-1860) and 
finally St. Louis. Large scale enter- 
prise was, however, another matter 
The nature of the milling process 
the dispersed source of wheat, its raw 
material, the relatively small total 
mill power requirements, the high 
weight/volume to price ratio of flour 
nd the undifferentiated consumer's 
market all seemed, in 19th century 
America at least, to mitigate against 
any large scale production, much less 
(or fears) of 
monopolistic 


course 


oligo- 


control of 


to arouse hopes 
polistic or 
production 

The significant technological 
innovation before 1870 which held out 
any prospect for a mass production 
technique, Oliver Evans’ “automatic” 
elevator and conveyor mill of 1785. 
did not essentially alter the elements 
of production noted above, other than 


one 


to lower slightly the value added by 


Volume or mass pro- 


manutacture 


duction needed more than cheap as- 
sembly of material up to the point of 
The millstone itself 
eliminated. The continued 
in the milling of wheat 
important ele- 
high. It 


1879, in 


grinding 
had to be 
use of 
the 
ment in 
had not 
fact the 


stone 


stone 
single mcst 
keeping unit 
been eliminated by 
indicated daily capacities on 
the map are based on an adjustment 
of “runs of flour 
produced. We have leading centers of 
milling up until 1880 but they are not 
dominant centers, given the increas- 
ing total US. flour production. The 
map pattern of 1879 compared with 
that of 1892 bears this statement out 
Each circle on the map is propor- 
tional to the total capacity of a 
tion having over 250 bbl. daily c: 
city. The single “place” in 
1879 is St. Louis (15,000 bbl.). St 
Louis is the leading center but it does 
not dominate. Six other centers (Min- 
neapolis, 9,100 bbl. to Niagara Fall 
5,000 bbl.) could be considered in 
and numercus pr 
ducing locations are present. (A word 
of caution with regard to the maps 
the data for 1879 are incomplete for 
the smaller locations. Therefore, al- 
though the over-all pattern is correct 
individual locations among the small- 
er producers may be missing. Outside 
of the shown, only the 
Francisco Bay area would have loca- 


was 


costs 


stone” to barrels of 


loca- 
t ° 
ipa 


largest 


“medium” pro- 


class 


areas San 
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CHERRY WEEK—Alice Mitchell re- 
enacts the George Washington cherry 
tree legend as a reminder of National 
Cherry Week scheduled for Feb. 15 
to 22. The National Red Cherry In- 
stitute, sponsor of the promotion, 
is offering colorful point-of-sale ma- 
terials, including window banners 
and streamers, for tie-ins with the 
nation-wide campaign. In addition to 
advertising and promotion pieces, this 
year’s event features an all-out food 
publicity program aimed at empha- 
sizing interest in cherry desserts in 
February. 





1,500 bbl. in 
Denver 


added as of sig 


tions over 1879; in 1892 
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the large mill as evidenced by an ever 
increasing capacity and production as 
compared with the general decline in 
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tion. The hard and flinty quality of 
the wheat, in addition to requiring 
repeated and slower grindings, also 
made necessary a “middlings puri- 
fier’’ to separate the particles requir- 
ing further reduction from the al- 
ready ground flour. 

Two economic factors following out 
of these technological improvements 
gave Minneapolis its truly “revolu- 
tionary” impetus. Both gradual reduc- 
tion and the purifier were initially 
concepts borrowed from Europe, but 
it was the economic results of their 
perfection here that gave the revolu- 
tion to Minneapolis. 

Volume production of flour is de- 
pendent upon lower unit costs for its 
advantage. To gain that advantage 
for flour, a product that is basically 
low in value added by manufacture, 
it is necessary to cut the costs of 
handling wheat during the milling 
process as well as the costs of power 
in grinding. The “new process” ac- 
complished just that: first, the power 
output for grinding was cut down by 
the replacement of the millstone by 
rollers (Hungarian) and gradual re- 
duction of the hard wheat kernel; 
secondly, the Evans’ “automatic’’ mill 
system was applied to the entire oper- 
ation of milling and not just up to 
the point of grinding. Milling was al- 
most completely mechanized and au- 
tomatized and labor which was al- 
ready a small part of the milling 
cost was pared even lower. Unit costs 
substantially reduced. Great 
could now be gained out of 


were 
profits 
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volume milling in that increased pro- 
duction resulted in proportionately 
lower unit costs. 


Volume Attained Rapidly 

Volume flour production was at- 
tained quite rapidly as we have seen. 
The graph of milling capacity and the 
table of flour production are evidence 
of that fact. How it was attained is 
best gathered from the maps. Accept- 
ing without question the primary as- 
sociation of milling locations and 
wheat producing area, the next two 
most important associations are with 
power sites and transportation foci. 

In 1879 power is still geared to 
small total mill capacity despite the 
high ratio of power used per unit of 
flour produced. This particular loca- 
tional orientation is quite evident on 
the map. In New York, the Oswego, 
Rochester, Lockport, Niagara and 
Buffalo locations are all important 
water power sites. In Ohio the clusters 
around Cleveland-Akron and north of 
Cincinnati are similarly identified. In 
Wisconsin the Fox River south of 
Green Bay and the Rock River south 
into Illino‘s and west to Rock Island 
are other clear cut examples. By 1892 
the water power orientation is 
striking, but nevertheless it remains 
supplemented by steam power. Even 
Minneapolis, with 60,000 horsepower 
at St. Anthony Falls, had turned to 
auxiliary steam power, and Duluth- 
Superior on the western Great Lakes 
terminus of the Appalachian coal 
trade was entirely steam powered. It 
was not mere coincidence that only 
Minneapolis in 1888 could boast a 
Pillsbury A mill giant of 7,200 bbl 
capacity (10,723 bbl. in 1896) nor that 
Duluth in 1894 could claim the Im- 
perial mill of 8,000 bbl. capacity as 
the largest mill in the world. Trans- 
port had become the basis of power 
by the process of cost substitution 

Transport in itself, of course, ex- 
plains much of the map of 1879 and 
more of the map of 1892. Buffalo, 
Rochester and Oswego are thrice 
blest—water power, Erie Canal and 
the water level rail route. St. Louis 
and southern Illinois are tributary to 
the Midwest and South via the Mis- 
sissippi system directly and with Eu- 
rope via New Orleans indirectly. Even 
Galveston boasts of it “doorway” to 
Europe in the 1880's 


less 


Fundamental Importance 
The fundamental 
transportation lies in its ability to 
create volume. Local millers are 
bound to local wheat, and local wheat 
is notoriously variable in both quality, 
quantity and The wider, more 
varied the sources the lower the costs 
What is true of the advantages of a 
wide hinterland of raw material is 
also true of a wide foreland of mar- 
ket. Flour was still a direct consum- 
er's good in the 19th century. The 
U.S. population doubled from 1870 to 
1900 and, moreover, it was becoming 
increasingly urban in character. An- 
nual flour consumption was averaging 
225 lb. per capita as against 150 Ib. 
today. In addition there was a major 
export market and the new “patent” 
flours were its principal suppliers 
These transportational advantages 
of the ranking milling centers should 
not be misjudged. It was not trans- 
portation per se, but position between 
wheat supply, power supply and mar- 
ket that gave the advantage. Each of 


the leading centers had this position 


importance of 


cost. 
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in its own unique combination. Before 
1880 soft wheat and small power 
needs gave the advantage to the East 
and the Ohio-Mississippi midland. In 
the 80's, 90’s and early 20th century 
the positional advantage was between 
spring wheat and the growing urban 
Northeast and lower Great Lakes 
area. In the 1920’s and thereafter 
hard winter wheat production shifts 
the advantage Southwest and/or 
Northeast. The table of flour produc- 
tion and the graph of milling capac- 
ity plot this shift—St. Louis to Min- 
neapolis and the Northwest, to Buffa- 
lo and to Kansas City. 

Finally, we should note that ccr- 
porate concentration follows large 
scale enterprise—milling is no excep- 
tion. By the 1890's Pillsbury had five 
mills in Minneapolis, Washburn-Cros- 
by three, Minneapolis Flour three and 
Northwestern Consolidated three 
mills. In the first decade of the 20th 
century Washburn-Crosby invaded St. 
Louis and Buffalo in a wave of ex- 
pansion and Standard (U.S. Flour 
Milling - Northwestern Consolidated) 
incorporated New York, Duluth-Su- 
perior and Kansas City in a business 
empire. Again it was not merely for- 
tuitous that these were essentially 
Minneapolis institutions. The multi- 
unit economic organization of large 
scale enterprise was part and parcel 
of the ‘new process” which, for the 
time being at least, called Minneapolis 
home 

Possibly no more fitting testimonial 
to the contribution of, and dominance 
by Minneapolis in this 19th century 
milling “revolution” could come than 
from its sister city St. Paul. Col. Rog- 
ers gives us these concluding remarks 
(1901): 

And speaking of St. Paul, 
permit me to say that however sen- 
sitive or seemingly hostile that city 
may have been as regards her sister 
town up the river in the matter of 
population figures and real estate bar- 
gains, St. Paul has never refused to 
eat Minneapolis flour. The fact will 
go down the corridors of history and 
stand as a monument of self-abnega- 
tion and sisterly affection, that for 
over 25 years the good and devout 
people of St. Paul, whenever they 
asked upon the morning, 

meal, invoked the 
Providence upon bread 
made from Minneapolis flour.” 


blessing 
noon or evening 
blessing of 
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Wheat or F aw 
Authorization 
Issued to India 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of an authorization to India 
to finance the purchase of $12,217,000 
worth of wheat or wheat flour from 
U.S. suppliers under Title I of Public 
Law 480. The authorization repro- 
grams funds from authorization No 
39-27 previously issued 

Authorization No. 39-28 
for the purchase of about 
metric tons of white wheat of the 
subclasses hard white, soft white, 
white club and western white wheat, 
grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk, 
or flour. The authorization excludes 
flour milled from red durum and dur- 
um wheat (durum wheat includes 
the subclasses hard amber durum, 
amber durum and durum). 

Purchase of the wheat or flour will 
be made by the India Supply Mission, 
Washington. Wheat exported must 
have been grown in the continental 
U.S., and flour exported must have 
been milled in the U.S. from domesti- 
cally produced wheat. 


provides 
200,000 
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New Railroad Rate 
Plans Under Study 
In Buffalo Area 


BUFFALO—New railroad rate 
rangements designed to lower 
for shippers and place railroads in a 
better competitive position are being 
studied by the Niagara Frontier In- 
dustrial Traffic League. This was 
disclosed by J. Harold Wright, who 
has just been elected president of the 
league. He is traffic manager of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 

The league’s study program, Mr 
Wright said, includes exploration of 
“incentive rates’ and “guaranteed 
charges under a contract basis.” 

Under the incentive rates, Mr. 
Wright said, railroads would set low- 
er rates per 100 lb. when cars are 
loaded heavily. This would encourage 
heavier loading of cars by shippers, 
Mr. Wright pointed out. Under the 
“guaranteed charges,” shippers who 
would agree to give 80, 90 or 100% of 
their business to a railroad would 
receive preferential rate treatment. 

Both of these rate arrangements 
already have been tried successfully 
in some fields or in some areas, but 
“we think it has important possibili- 
ties in many fields and in most sec- 
tions of the country,” Mr. Wright 
declared. One single-line railroad is 
expected to adopt guaranteed charges 
within two months, he said. 


Seaway to Receive 
Rail Competition 
At Buffalo 


BUFFALO — Buffalo's railroad in- 
dustry, employing some 20,000 work- 
ers, has specific plans to retain freight 
traffic that is threatened by the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway this 
year, rail executives here have as- 
serted 

“We're not going to wait until the 
seaway takes our business away from 
us,” said one executive. “We're 
ing to act in advance to set rates, 
particularly in grain, that will com- 
pete with the seaway.” 

Several rail executives said studies 
now are under way to 
throughout the Great Lakes area 
They indicated the new schedules 
may be posted within 60 days 

The studies follow a recent 
ment by Edward V. Hill, president 
of the Traffic Executives Association 
of Eastern Railroads, that the rail- 
roads are not going to make the same 
mistake with the seaway that they 
made when heavy over-the-road truck 
shipments started to develop 
ago 

“It will be much easier for the 
railroads to hold their present busi- 
than lure it back after it has 
been lost,”” Mr. Hill declared 

For Buffalo, the stakes are high 
The outcome of the seaway-railroad 
rate discussions will have a big bear- 
ing on the city’s future as an import- 
export point, particularly for flour, 
feed and grain. 
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Dividend Ordere 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Among 
other actions taken at a special meet- 
ing of the board of directors of Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co. Jan. 31 at Great 
Falls the declaration of a divi- 
dend of 20¢ per share, payable March 
10 to shareholders of record March 1 


was 
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Reject-Egg Traffic Statement 
Brings Swift Reply from Trade 


An official that 
tionwide traffic in incubator reject 
eggs is currently under investiga- 
tion by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, with reference that bak- 
ers be cautious produce, 
has drawn swift replies from both 
the Retail Bakers of 
America and the Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc. Both baking groups 
take particular exception to the 
manner in which the government 
statement was released for public 
viewing. 


statement na- 


of such 


Associated 


The 
thur S. 


press release, issued by Ar- 
Fleming, secretary of health 
education and welfare, Washington 
cautions the baking industry and 
other food processors to be wary of 
eggs offered at suspiciously low 
prices 

ARBA's objection to 
in which the government statement 
was issued and handled by the vari- 
ous news suggests to Mr 
Fleming that it would have been bet- 
ter “to have avoided out 
the baking industry from food proc- 
for unnecessary spe- 


the manner 


services 
singling 


essors generally 
cific mention.’ 

Mr. Fleming’s statement, rele 
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is reproduced followed by 
ARBA's letter of the 
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Well Planned Bakery Pneumatic Systems 
Work Fine, If Designed by Specialists 


But select your engineer with care— 
the plus factors of a pneumatic system 
will vanish if the basic principles are 
improperly applied . . . 


By EUGENE D. SWENSON, CHIEF ENGINEER 


SAGINAW, MICH Some pneu- 
matic bakery conveying installations 
perform perfectly and others bog 
down—and in the case of the latter, 
there are two basic reasons which 
spell trouble 

In the first place, data available 
about this specialized technique is 
still limited. In the second, there are 
too few engineers with the experi- 
ence in the area of pneumatic con- 
veying to cope with all of the vari- 
ables encountered. 

Product movement through pneu- 
matic lines is a relatively new art 
It cannot be called a science yet, 
because methods employed in calcu- 
lating much of the engineering re- 
quirements are based primarily on 
empirical formulas derived from ex- 
perimental work and analysis of ex- 
isting installations 

Technical Factors 

If the analyst or system engineers 
on a proposed installation do _ not 
have the benefit of extensive test- 
ing facilities, performance data and 
research references, development of 
the best solution is at the mercy of 
unknown variables hidden in criti- 
cal material-to-iir ratios, separation 
and filtering efficiencies, inadequate 
or burdensome electrical control cir- 
cuits, undesirable flow arrangements, 
erratic feeding from storage bins, 
and incomplete scaling systems 
among others. 

Because current pneumatic con- 
veying applications are becoming 
more complex, there are no standard 
engineering procedures or “road- 
maps” to follow in analyzing each 
given set of circumstances; there- 
fore, it is important to look care- 
fully before leaping into pneumatic 
conveying 

The determining justifications of 
any materials handling system may 
be based on aumerous objectives 
But once installed, its primary pur- 
pose is to move materials to their 
destination in the simplest, most ef- 
ficient and economical manner 

In the case of pneumatic convey- 
ing systems, the value may be cred- 
ited to reduced handling costs, bet- 
ter inventory control, less invisible 
loss and maintenance, better pro- 
duction control, improved sanitation, 
faster handling and the release of 
important production and warehouse 
space. But if the basic principles 
of pneumatic conveying are iImprop- 
erly applied, there is trouble ahead 


Initial Trouble 
The first source of trouble may lie 
in an incorrect evaluation of the 
handling problem. The incomplete 
gathering of information concerning 
the problem, and the subsequent 
analysis, may lead to an impractical 


Materials Handling Section 
Baker Perkins, Inc. 


solution and an unsatisfactory, high- 
ly expensive installation 

Assuming that a careful survey 
was made, and the point of develop- 
ing the most profitable solution is 
reached, the second major source 
of trouble may arise from venturing 
into the unknown, those deceptive 
factors which cause simple, well- 
working pneumatic conveying sys- 
tems to suddenly go awry. They can 
appear, for example, even after the 
installation is in when a_ baker 
tries to handle granulated sugar in 
a system designed for hard wheat 
flour, or when he tries to extend 
pipe runs for a _ previously unre- 
vealed expansion without consider- 
ing existing conveying capacities 
power or control reaction 

Without doubt pneumatic convey- 
ing and bulk storage systems are 
becoming more important every day 
to production in the bakery. But if 
a baker is considering such a sys- 
tem, it is vital that he or his pro- 
duction man have a_ good _ under- 
standing of what is involved in de- 
sign, operation and control 

Although a baker must, of neces- 
sity, rely on recommendations of a 
qualified systems engineer for the 
final installation, the most vital thing 
he can do to avoid costly errors and 
eliminate much of the mystery 
claims and confusion surrounding 
such systems is ic profit from what 
others have done 

Visits to plants of several other 
bakers with outstanding installations 
serve a triple purpose. It helps the 
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baker to crystallize his thinking as 
to his own needs. It arms him with in- 
formation to help the supplier’s sys- 
tems engineer come up with the best 
pneumatic handling design—both to 
meet requirements of existing and 
future expanding operations. It also 
enables him to determine which sup- 
plier’s analysis is on the right track, 
so that the baker ends with the 
most efficient, economical installa- 
tion 

Such an approach to this com- 
paratively new ficld enables the bak- 
er to observe first hand what he 
should avoid and weigh in relation 

workmanship, operational 
reliability and service 


to costs, 
control 


BREA S THE STAFF F LIFE 


Louis Dreyfuss Opens 


San Francisco Office 


SAN FRANCISCO The Louis 
Dreyfuss Corp. has opened a branch 
office in San Francisco, at 1129-31 
Merchants Exchange Building. 

R. P. Wilkes, who had been re- 
tired, has been named manager of 
the office, which will be operated as 
a sub-branch of the main West Coast 
branch in Portland, Ore. Headquar- 
ters of the grain shipper and mer- 
chant firm is in New York. 

Mr. Wilkes retired at the end of 
1957 from Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. 
He had been with the company since 
1953. From 1951 to 1953 he man- 
aged the branch office of Kerr Gif- 
ford Co., Portland. The firm went out 
1 business in 1953. 





TRADING FLOOR VISITORS—Dele 
keting clinic and tour get into the action on the trading floor of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Robert C. Liebenow, president of the board, pointing, and 


Norman C. 


rates to the 8th annual 4-H grain mar- 


Mindrum, director of the national committee on boys and girls 


club work (right), represent the cosponsors of the education event. The other 
cosponsor, the Cooperative Extension Service, is represented by more than a 
dozen county agents, 4-H leaders, and marketing specialists who accompanied 
their state delegates. Twenty-four boys from 12 states were designated win- 
ners for their excellent work in 4-H grain marketing projects. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Legislation, Food Stamp Plans, 
Walsh-Healey, WFI Find Program Place 


KY “As far as 
legislation is con- 


serious 


LOUISVILLE, 
proposed wheat 
cerned, the situation is so 
that I doubt Congress will adjourn 
without enacting a program which 
obviously will contain many compro- 
mises.” This statement was made by 
Casper L. Mast, Jr., Millers National 
Federation vice president, as he con- 
cluded a wide survey of the various 
plans for wheat legislation before 
members of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn. here 

Mr. Mast pointed out that it has 
long been the policy of MNF to take 
no position either in favor of, or in 
opposition to, proposed legislation 
dealing with agricultural and price 
support programs. 

He explained: “We these 
matters should be determined by Con- 
gress and the producers who are di- 
rectly concerned. Our position has al- 
ways been one of safeguarding the 
interests of flour millers. We _ feel 
that when any such proposed pro- 
gram imposes responsibilities and ob- 
ligations upon members of the indus- 
try and has a direct effect upon the 
operation of the industry in general 
that we do have an obligation to the 
Congress and to wheat producers to 
matters to their atten- 
therefore, from time 
amendments to 


believe 


bring these 
tion. We have, 
to time, suggested 
domestic parity which we 
believed were necessary in order to 
minimize the impact upon the indus- 
try and to make the plans workable 
if Congress had decided to enact one 
into law. And you can be sure that 
we will carefully consider proposed 
legislation during the present session 
of Congress in the same light 


Food Stamp Plans 

Mr. Mast dealt briefly with the 
proposals freely made in the past few 
years, to distribute surplus or plenti- 
ful foods to the needy through a food 
stamp plan. Because of size of current 
surpluses, the present extent of un- 
employment, and the more _ liberal 
makeup of this Congress, many 
ple believe that a stamp plan may be 
adopted this year or next 

He commented: ‘Though 
the vocal supporters of stamp plans 
are concerned with feeding needy 
people, others see in them a chance 
to get the distribution of food to the 
needy back into normal channels of 
trade. On the other hand, the US 
Department of Agriculture operated 
a stamp plan in the late 30's and en- 
countered so many difficulties it is 
opposed to trying it again. It 
impossible to police and the 

which resulted wide- 
spread and scandalous 

Several stamp plans have been in- 
troduced into Congress, but whether 
the proponents will be able to over- 
come the opposition of USDA and 
other strongly cpposed oups re- 
mains to be seen. The Mr 
Mast recalled 1 not posl- 
tion on stamp plans in the 
watched closely 


proposa Is 


pec )- 


most of 


was al- 
most 


abuses were 


federation 
taken a 
past, but 


developments wi!l be 


Walsh-Healey 

Mr. Mast said that in 1955 the gov- 
ernment gathered wage data from 
the milling industry which eventually 
for a minimum 
hour under the 
This minimum 
contracts in ex- 


and 


became the basis 
wage of $1.30 an 
Walsh-Healey Act 
was to apply on all 
cess of $10,000 between m 
anv government agency 
When the proposed minimum was 
announced summer, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Grain Millers pro- 


1} 
ers 


last 


data 
based 


tested on the ground that the 
on which the minimum was 
were obsolete. “This was about six 
months ago and we have yet to learn 
whether a hearing will be held to 
consider the union's objections and to 
head the federation arguments,”’ Mr 
Mast reported 


Wheat Flour Institute 

Another segment of the soft wheat 
millers’ program was devoted to tell- 
ing the latest promotional story of 
the Wheat Flour Institute. J. L. Ran- 
kin, Pillsbury Co. vice president, and 
chairman of the federation’s WFI 
committee, introduced the program 
by saying that WFI spends annually 
a total in the region of $500,000, with 
the money coming from 90 of the 
federation membership 

Mr. Rankin spelled out the purpose 
of the program and that plans 
were under way for presenting the 
to trade members in the South 
and on the West Coast. Already 


one showing has been held in Minne 


said 


st ry 
west 


apolis 
Howard Lampman, WFI executive 
director, used slides in his presenta- 
tion and they depicted the emphasis 
the program is placing on the need 
to improve public attitudes toward 
flour and its end products, and on 
new recipe ideas 
made to influ 
workers in the 
what doctors 
nurses have to say in- 
Health 
on people 
This 
publicity 


Attempts are being 
ence the thinking of 
health field 
dentists and 
fluence people 
see nearly 15 
has been computed 
addition to the 
which sees around 400 recipes 


because 


practitioners 
a day, it 
work is in 
activity 
ro out 
to newspaper and magazine food edi 
The message Mr 
declared more 


tors every veal 
reaches 
olds 


economics 


Lampman 
than 50 
million 


dents 


million house and 25 


teenage home stu- 


Self-Rising Institute 
Allen R. Cornelius 
Self-Rising Flour Institute 
Elizabeth Ayres, SRFI 
ate director of educational service 
who reported on the progress 
in the work. Miss Ayres outlined the 
work she had been doing and ex 
plained plans for expansion 
There will be no major change in 
the production of soft wheat in 1959 
with last year. This 
point during a symposium 
on the crop situation. James E. Skid- 
Allen Smith & Co., Knox 
ille, chairman of NSWMA'’s grain 
efficiently moderated the 
which brought 
many areas. Reporting to the 
were Harold C. Altmans- 
Igleheart Bros SS. BB Mc- 
Harris Milling Co.; D 
M. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co.; Jack 
Middlekamp The Pillsbury Co 
James R. Mulroy, St. Louis Flour 
Mills; J. K. Ring, Roanoke City Mills 
and William J. Walton, General 
Mills, Inc 
The next meeting of the 
tion will be held May 28-29 at the 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va 


(Two talks, one by Richard F. Uhl- 
mann, Uhimann Grain Co., and the 
second by Clifford G. Pulvermacher, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, ap- 
peared in The Miller for Jan. 27, 
starting on page 5. Editorial 
ment appeared on page 6 of the same 
issue. Another report, with pictures, 
appeared on page 7 of the issue dated 
Feb. 3.) 


secretary of the 
intro- 
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in comparison 
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more J 
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Bread: EVERYTHING but a football! 


GMI ADVERTISEMENT — Here is 
one of a series of advertisements be- 
ing run by General Mills, Inc., in Su- 
per Market Merchandising Magazine 
to show supermarket operators the 
inherent dangers to them of making 
a football out of bread. The advertise- 
ment urges supermarket operators to 
keep a variety of breads dis- 
played prominently, pointing out they 
rob only themselves when bread is 
denied the shelf space it deserves. 


good 





Canadian Imports Drop 
ITTAWA 
the first nine 


ilued 


Imports into Canada in 
1958 
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the U America) 
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Dreyfus to Operate 
From Duluth Office 


DULUTH 
obtained 
of Trade Building 
its grain and m 
current with opening of 
iway 
Mullin 


said 


Louis Dreyfus Corp. has 
space in the Board 
here to facilitate 
irine operations con 
the St. Law 


office 


rence Se 
vice president 
that the Duluth 
ope ned early 
mainly to act as a forward 


James F 
Minneapolis 
office will 
in March 
ing agent for the firm’s marine oper 
that it handle 
mmitment 


probably be 


ations, but will also 


some gra c business 


combining grain activities under the 
Dreyfus name 

Steamship business of the firn 
Duluth will be operated 


Sagus Marine Corp., a | 


under tl! 
reytus sut 
sidiary 


OFFICES MOVED 
MINNEAPOLIS The 
Grain Co. has moved to 
ters in the Minneapolis 
change. Its offices 
North building 


Hiawatha 
new quar- 
Grain Ex 


are now at 581 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
MILLING 
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BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FBlowr Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
B ARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 




















men 


Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. 


Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., 
Domestic and Export Millers 


Seattle, U.S.A. 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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Importance of ‘Mrs. Consumer’ Stressed 
At Pennsylvania Bakers’ Winter Meeting 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller staff 
PITTSBURGH—S ales 
representing all phases of bakery 
merchandising should devote more 
time and effort striving to please and 
impress “Mrs. American Consumer,” 
the key person in 80% of baked foods 
purchases. 


personnel 


This sound counsel was offered by 
Albert R. Fleischmann, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, keynote 
speaker of the winter convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. held 
here Jan. 18-20. 

Mr. Fleischmann visualized Mrs. 
Consumer as a person definitely in- 
fluenced by the approach of sales- 
men and salesgirls, cleanliness in per- 
sonal appearance and product display, 
striving to please the family and 
vitally interested in their health and 
nutrition. (See The Miller, Feb. 3, 
page 12.) 

Some of the points outlined by Mr. 
Fleischmann were further developed 
by Mildred M. Arnold, field nutrition 
representative of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago. This AIB 
representative cited the importance 
of Mrs. Consumer in the American 
economy, refuting some of the fal- 
lacies concerning alleged “non-fat- 
tening and stressing the nu- 
trition story. 

Miss Arnold noted the trend to- 
ward more working women, earlier 
marriages and younger parents. She 
pointed out that “working women do 
not have the time to bake or to learn 


foods,” 





to bake, but they want to stop at the 
bakery on the way home and pur- 
chase baked products.” She cited 
“other foods” as the real competitors 
of baked foods, and urged bakers, 
their families and employees to be 
“sold on what you are selling.” 

Miss Arnold asked bakers to an- 
swer these simple questions, ‘What 


do people say about your products?, 
Are your wives selling you short?, 
and What is your sales force saying?” 
She told the bakers to make every- 
one aware of the nutrition and en- 
richment story, and to “sell yourself 
on what you are selling.” 
Baking Industry Team 

The importance of the “baking in- 
dustry team in tomorrow's civil de- 
fense plan" was covered by Phiip 
Talbott, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington. Pointing to the 
havoc that would be wrought by mis- 
sile warfare, the USDA representa- 
tive declared, ‘““‘We cannot 
nuclear attack tomorrow with yester- 
day's tools. We must plan today for 
this potential threat.” 


survive a 


Pointing to the need of adequate 
protection against this possible situ- 
ation, Mr. Talbott showed maps in- 
dicating the frightening devastation 
that would be caused by nuclear at- 
tack and the need for positive plan- 
ning for feeding in such an emer- 
gency. He presented the picture of 
depleted sources of supplies, particu- 
larly of yeast and other bread in- 
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gredients, and the importance of the 
retail baker in such a situation where 
wholesalers could not function imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Talbott distributed question- 
naires for bakers’ comments. The 
questions dealt with type of opera- 
tion, location, type of fuel, number of 
workers, facilities for stock-piling of 
supplies and other essential informa- 
tion needed by the grain defense plan- 
ning committee to prepare for this 
possible contingency. The question- 
naires were merely for comments and 
reaction of the bakers, rather than 
for immediate assimilation of definite 
statistical material. 

Mr. Talbott has made the same 
presentation before five bakery as- 
sociation groups, and he reported ex- 
cellent response and cooperation. 

“The Story of Polyethylene and Its 
Application in Packaging Baked 
Foods” was presented by R. A. Ehlers 
and A. P. Laissue, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., San Leandro, Cal., using two 
color films in the presentation. 

A good percentage of the program 
dealt with strictly state problems af- 
fecting the baking industry. One of 
the highlights was a panel discussion 
covering the state tax dilemma, fac- 
ing the facts on experience rating, 
minimum wages in Pennsylvania, fed- 
eral legislation on minimum wages 
and pitfalls in divided authority, with 
William E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, 
Reading, acting as moderator. The 
panel featured Robert Hibbard, Penn- 
sylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Harrisburg; Carl F. Schatz, 
G. C. Murphy Co., McKeesport; 
Ernest Gysegem, Gysegem’s Quality 
Bakery, Charleroi; Paul M. Baker, 
Jenny Lee Bakery, McKees Rocks, 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, and William H 
Markus, attorney-at-law, Pittsburgh 
Later in the program the topic “A 
Re-appraisal of Prospects on the 
Labor Front” was presented by Ken- 
neth Souser, Souser and Kleeb, Phil- 
adelphia. 

On the social side, the convention 
offered the president's reception and 
allied trades’ party opening the three- 
day event, retail bakers’ evening, en- 
tertainment for the ladies, and the 
annual banquet, entertainment and 
dancing to conclude the convention 

R. F. Dunkelberger, Bergman's 
Bakery, Millvale, was elected presi- 
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dent of PBA, succeeding William L 
Manz, Fleischmann’s Vienna Model 
Bakery, Philadelphia. J. Bernard 
Schmidt, Capital Bakers, Inc., Harris- 
burg, was named vice president, and 
John Y. Huber, III, Keebler Biscuit 
Co., Philadelphia, was reelected treas- 
urer. Theo. Staab, Harrisburg, is sec- 
retary of the group. 

Directors elected for a three-year 
term are: John A. Apple, Butter- 
Krust Baking Co., Sunbury; Ralph M 
Chantler, Chantler Baking Co., But- 
ler, and Edward R. Schaible, Schai- 
ble’s Bakery, Easton. William L 
Manz, retiring president, continues on 
the board for another year 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Tangle of Legal Suits 
Looming from Collapse 


Of Bridge at Buffalo 


BUFFALO—A complex tangle of 
legal suits that may total $5 million 
to $7 million is likely as a result of 
the collapse of the Michigan Ave 
bridge across Buffalo River. (See The 
Miller, Jan. 27, 1959, page 3.) 

This is the opinion of legal repre- 
sentatives of various agencies in- 
volved in the disaster. Several point- 
ed out that damage so far may soar 
explosively if new floods and _ ice 
fields pour down on the bridge tan- 
gle and cause flooding in plants along 
the waterfront. In the latter event, 
one admiralty lawyer said damage 
and suits—could run to $20 million 

Battle lines already have _ been 
formed for the legal fight ahead. At- 
torneys have been retained by the 
shipping companies and grain eleva- 
tors involved. 

The city already is laying tentative 
plans for legal action but is avoiding 
taking any legal steps immediately 
because of the emphasis it is placing 
on cleaning up the physical bridge 
tangle—and possibly avoiding even 
more serious trouble. The city doesn’t 
want legal considerations to divert it 
from what it considers a more im- 
portant job. 

But, behind the the legal 
fight already is under way. The ques- 
tion is who can be held liable for 
what—and to what extent. No one 
knows for sure but there is much the- 
orizing. 

Key to 


scenes, 


the entire situation, 
parently, is whether the freighter 
MacGilvray Shiras was _ properly 
moored at the Continental Grain Co.'s 
Concrete Elevator when a wall of 
water and ice apparently ripped her 
free—-starting the disastrous chain of 
events 


——BREAD 


CM&E Dividend 


DENVER—Robert M. Pease, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., has announced that a quar- 
terly dvidend of 35¢ per share has 
been declared on the company's out- 
standing common stock. The dividend 
is payable March 2, 1959, to stock 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Feb. 16, 1959 


ap- 
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Labor Department Establishes 
Minimum Mill Wage Rate 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Labor issued a final 
order which has the effect of establishing a minimum wage rate of $1.30 
per hour in flour mills, corn mills, rye mills and buckwheat mills for the 
purposes of the Walsh-Healey Act. This rate will apply to all employees 
engaged in the production of goods covered by government contracts 
amounting to $10,000 or more, during work weeks when goods are 
produced for such contracts. The order becomes effective on contracts 
for which invitations to bid are issued or negotiations are otherwise 
begun on or after March 5, 1959. The Walsh-Healey order applies to 
all purchases of goods amounting to $10,000 or more by government 
agencies, except in the case of certain purchases by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Purchases of flour under GR-372 are specifically exempt. 


No special rates for apprentices and handicapped workers are 
esent order, as has been done in many similar orders for other 


in the 


ovided 


industries. The labor department order refers to the fact that govern- 
ment agencies purchase more than $20 million worth of commodities 
annually from the industries covered by the order. The issuance of the 
order seems to bring to an end a long series of conferences, hearings, 
etc., which began almost 20 years ago, relative to a minimum wage 
establishment for the milling industry. The text of the order follows: 


TITLE 41—PUBLIC CONTRACTS 
Chapter !i—Division of Public Contracts, 
Department of Labor 
PART 202—MINIMUM WAGE 
DETERMINATIONS 
Final Decision; Flour and Related 
Products Industry 


This matter is before me for de- 
cision on the exceptions which have 
been filed to my proposed determin- 
ation of the prevailing minimum 
wages for the flour and related prod- 
ucts industry as published in the Fed- 
eral Register (23 F.R. 5129) 

Two parties to the proceedings 
have filed exceptions. The National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. excepts 
that the proposed rate of $1.30 is too 
high and that it will have an adverse 
effect on small mills located mostly 
in Region VI the southeastern 
states—especially those operating re- 
lated and nonseparable feed manu- 
facturing plants. The association also 
urges that either no determination 
of minimum wages be made or that 
a separate minimum wage determin- 
ation be made for Area VI 

The American Federation of Grain 
Millers (AFL-CIO) has excepted that 
the proposed rate is too low, that it 
does not reflect the value of fringe 
benefits accorded in the industry and 
that it does not reflect wage _ in- 
creases effective after the close of 
the hearing and of the record in these 
proceedings. The labor organization 
has requested oral argument on its 
exceptions 

THE CONTENTION that the pro- 
posed rate is too high and that a 
separate rate should be provided for 
Region VI, or alternatively that no 
determination at all be made, renews 
the arguments in support of similar 
contentions made by this association 
at the hearing and in its post-hearing 
submittal of proposed findings, con- 
clusions and supporting reasons. The 
principal management association in 
this industry which shared similar 
contentions at hearing and in its 
post-hearing presentation, has not 
excepted to the proposed decision of 
these issues 

These contentions and the 
for disallowing them are presented 
fully in the proposed decision. No 
new arguments or reasons are ad- 
vanced with this exception, and no 
further discussion of the contentions 
is appropriate or necessary. The ex- 
ceptions of the association are over- 
ruled 

The exceptions of 


reasons 


the American 


Federation also renew contentions 
made by it at the hearing, and in its 
post-hearing presentation. These con- 
tentions are discusseed in the pro- 
decision, and the reasons for 
their disallowance are there set forth 
fully 


AS THE PROPOSED 
lates, the hearing in this matter 
delayed at the request of the Ameri- 
can Federation to afford it the re- 
quested opportunity to assemble data 
on wage increases effective after the 
pay period used in the wage survey 
made by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Subsequently, the hearing it- 
self was adjourned for two 
months, again to grant the American 
Federation opportunity to 
this wage-increase data, which 
received in evidence when the hear- 
ing reconvened. At the close of the 
hearing, additional time was provid- 
ed for the submission of additional 
data, but none tendered 


yu sed 


decision re- 
was 


over 


assemble 


was 


wage 

The evidence of wage 
which the union submitted at 
hearing, was not sufficient 
a finding of a post-survey increase 
in the minimum wage determined for 
the industry. Such evidence together 
with evidence of wage increases sub- 
mitted by the main management 
trade association provided an 
quate evidentiary base supporting the 
post-survey increase found in the 
proposed decision 


was 


increases 
the 
to support 


ade- 


In its post-hearing presentation the 
American Federation also requested 
that the hearing again be reopened 
to receive evidence of additional 
post-hearing wage increases, which 
was not tendered, but which it pro- 
posed I should gather through a new 
wage survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The proposed decision dis- 
and denies this request. The 
American Federation in its excep- 
tions again renews its similar re- 
quest that at this advanced stage I 
reopen the proceedings to receive 
evidence of what it without 
a showing, are further wage increases 
since the close of the hearing and of 
the record 


THESE PROCEEDINGS already 
have under-gone delay to afford the 
union opportunity to present evidence 
ot post-survey increases in minimum 
The union as an interested 
party to the proceedings has taken 
no position nor proposed a finding on 
the made as to the 
vailing minimum wages in this in- 
dustry. It has excepted to the $1.30 


cusses 


asserts, 


wares 


record as pre- 


an hour rate as too low and based on 
what it characterizes as obsolete 
wage data. However, it has not pro- 
posed a higher rate or rates as sup- 
ported by the substantial evidence 
nor has it even tendered the value of 
hourly minimum wage 
claims have occurred since the hear- 
ing, the number or identity of plants 
according them, or the total covered 
workers affected 

In the and in the 
interests of orderly completion of the 
proceedings and the establishment of 
a minimum wage standard applicable 
to the performance of government 
contracts subject to the Walsh- 
Healey Act for the products of this 
industry, the union's request for re- 
opening of the record and for re- 
sumption of the hearing is denied 

The 


increases it 


circumstances 


American Federation also ex 
cepts that the proposed decision “ig- 
nored and refused 
fringe benefits received by employees 
in determining the proposed prevail- 
ing minimum wages in this industry 
The proposed decision fully discusses 
the union's presentation on this ques 
tion at the hearing and later in its 
post-hearing argument 

As the proposed 
clear, there was a failure of evidence 
on the fringe benefits tendered 
by the union. It placed principal re 
liance on a prepared 
by the Economic Depart 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, entitled Fringe 


consideration” of 


decision makes 


issue 


research study 


Research 


Aged 
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1955."" The fatal disabili- 
ties of this study as evidencing the 
nature, value or prevalence of fringe 
benefits accorded in this industry, are 
set out in the proposed decision. Ab- 
sent the requisite factual showing 
no consideration may be given the 
union's contention on inclusion of 
fringe benefits which presents only 
an academic question. In any event, 
detailed in the Proposed 
Amendment to the Determination of 
Prevailing Minimum Wages in the 
Woolen and Worsted Industry (19 
F.R. 535), determination of prevail- 
ing minimum wages may not contain 
provisions relating to 
fringe based upon them 
The the union is 
ruled 


THE UNION FINALLY 
that determination of $1.30 per hour 


Benefits 


as was 


separately 
benefits, o1 


exception of over- 


contends 


as the prevailing minimum wage in 


will in tend 
than 
in the industry. No 
facts or reasons are advanced in sup- 
naked 


persuaded to the contrary conclusion 


this industry 


rather 


practice 


to lower raise existing 


labor standards 


port of this assertion. I am 


minimum has 
not before been determined for this 
industry. Section 12 of the Walsh- 
Healey Act provides that the require- 
ment of l(b) for the pay- 
ment of wages shall only 
apply contracts re- 
lating to have 
been the deter- 


A prevailing wage 


section 

minimum 
to purchases or 
such industries as 


subject matter of a 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Jing 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


FLOUR 


Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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mination by the secretary of labor.” 
The proposed decision finds that $1.30 
per hour is the minimum wage most 
representative of the minimum wage 
practices of the industry as a whole, 
and the best measure of the industry 
standard which I am directed to find 
and determine as the prevailing min- 
imum wage for persons employed in 
this industry. The record discloses 
that approximately 30% of the cov- 
ered workers in the industry were 
employed in 55% of its plants which 
paid less than $1.30 as a minimum 
wage 

IN THE ABSENCE of a determin- 
ation the only other minimum wage 
requirement of federal law, applicable 
in this industry, would be that im- 
posed by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended. This statute, 
with certain exceptions, requires the 
payment of a minimum wage of not 
less than $1 per hour to employees 
engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce, or 
substantially less than the minimum 
wage herein determined to be pre- 
vailing in this industry. This excep- 
tion of the union is overruled. Simi- 
larly denied is the union’s request for 
oral argument on this and its other 
exceptions as to which opportunity to 
submit written argument has been 
provided 
upon the _ findings, 
the reasons therefor 
stated herein and in the Notice of 
Proposed Decision in the Determin- 
Prevailing Minimum Wages 
Flour and Related Products 


Accordingly, 
conclusions and 


ation ol 
for the 
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Industry filed in these proceedings, 
pursuant to authority of the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act (41 
Stat. 2036; 41 U.S.C. 35 et. seq.), and 
in accordance with the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act (60 Stat. 237; 5 
U.S.C. 237), Part 202 of Title 41 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations is 
hereby amended by the addition of 
Sec. 202.56 to read as follows: 


Sec. 202.56 Flour and related 
products industry. 

(a) Definition. The flour and re- 
lated products industry is defined as 
the milling of flour from grain and 
the blending or other preparation of 
flour and dry flour mixes. Examples 
of products of the industry are flours 
made from wheat (white, durum, 
granular, whole wheat), rye, buck- 
wheat, and corn, including blended, 
phosphated, bromated, self-rising, and 
other prepared flour and dry flour 
mixes; semolina and farina; corn- 
meal; corn grits, hominy, and flakes; 
and offals. The definition of this in- 
dustry does not include flour and 
other products manufactured from 
rice, soybeans, and potatoes; those 
cereal preparations of the type gen- 
erally called breakfast foods (except 
corn grits and hominy), baby foods, 
and coffee substitutes; and dry and 
prepared animal feeds (except offals 
which are included). 

(b) Minimum wage. The minimum 
wage for persons employed in the 
manufacture or furnishing of prod- 
ucts of the flour and related products 
industry under contracts subject to 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act shall be not less than $1.30 per 
hour arrived at either on a time or 
piece rate basis. 

(c) Effect on other obligations. 
Nothing in this section shall affect 
any obligations for the payment of 
minimum wages that an employer 
may have under any law or agree- 
ment more favorable to employees 
than the requirements of this 
tion 

(d) Effective date. 
shall be effective and the minimum 
wage established herein sha!l apply 
as to all contracts subject to the Pub- 
lie Contracts Act, bids for which are 
solicited or negotiations otherwise 
commenced on or after March 5, 1959 

Signed at Washington, D.C., this 
27th day of January, 1959 


sec- 


This section 


James P. Mitchell, 
Secretary of Labor 


—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BARLEY EXPORTS UP 

WINNIPEG— Canadian barley ex- 
ports by the end of December had 
forged ahead of the five-month total 
of the previous year to 25,428,000 bu. 
The comparative figure a year ago 
was 24,315,000 bu. with slightly more 
than half shipped to the U.S. The 
August-December total for 1958 in- 
cluded 6,937,000 bu. for the U.S., but 
of the 18,491,000 cleared overseas, 
16,470,000 were unloaded at U.K 
ports and 824,000 went to Japan. Oth- 
er destinations listed by the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada, included Brit- 
ish West Indies, Belgium, Germany, 
Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Hawaii and Venezuela. 
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inating unwholesome products and 
ther sources. 

“Accordingly, it is with confidence 
that we ask you to consider the 
extent to which statements from the 
department may have caused or con- 
tributed to such publicity as that 
quoted, and to provide such safe- 
guards as might be necessary to pre- 
vent a recurrence. 

“The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America has a long history of ex- 
traordinary respect for and coopera- 
tion with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. You are asked to con- 
sider this letter as one intended in 
the spirit of continuing that respect 
and cooperation. 

Respectfully, 
Paul M. Baker, president, 
Associated Retail Bakers 
of America.” 


Benson L. Skelton, president of 
Southern Bakers Assn., upon reading 
of the “rotten egg" story in an At- 
lanta, Ga., newspaper, made per- 
sonal contact with John Sanders, 
chief of the Atlanta District, U.S 
Food and Drug Administration, on 
behalf of SBA’s baker members. Mr 
Skelton was assured by Mr. Sanders 
that there were no baker offenders 
known to FDA in the four-state 
district comprising Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 

Mr. Skelton made specific objec- 
tions to the manner in which the 
story was released to the press asso- 
ciations, listing damaging misinter- 
pretations similar to those put for- 
ward by ARBA officials. He stated, 
in a follow-up letter to Mr. Sanders, 
that he considered the statements in 
the original government news re- 
lease “unfair to the baking industry, 
which spends so much money on lab- 
oratories and other means of check- 
ing to be sure that only the finest 
ingredients are used in bakery prod- 
ucts.” 

Mr. Skelton concluded by assuring 
the FDA official of SBA cooperation 
with his office at all times, and leav- 
ing Mr. Sanders with a reminder that 
“it is only necessary for your de- 
partment to advise bakers as to the 
law to insure that the public is pro- 
tected.” 
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Demurrage Ruling 
Expected to Hurt 
Canadian Farmers 


WINNIPEG—The ruling of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada that railways 
may impose demurrage charges on 
boxcars held overtime at terminal 
elevators will hurt the farmers in 
western Canada. This view is held by 
farm leaders and officials of elevator 
companies. The demurrage charges 
would have to be passed on to the 
producer. It was pointed out that the 
railways had requested the right to 
charge demurrage to speed the move- 
ment of grain, but it is argued that 
it will have the opposite effect and 
retard the movement 

Officials of handling companies 
said if a boxcar was spotted at a 
country elevator in accordance with 
Canadian Wheat Board shipping or- 
ders, it would have to be loaded and 
shipped in a specified time or demur- 
rage would be charged at the start 
If there was any delay at the termi- 
nals demurrage would again be 
charged 

Harvey Lane, second vice president 
of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
said boxcars would not be loaded at 
country elevators until there was a 
chance of them being unloaded at 
terminal elevators in a reasonable 
time. “This will result in more charg- 
es accumulating against the grain 
stored in country elevators and less 
financial returns to the producer.” 

Elevator companies in western 
Canada had appealed to the high 
court against a ruling of the Board 
of Transport Commissioners that the 
railways be permitted to charge de- 
murrage on grain cars at terminal 
elevators for the first time. The rail- 
ways and all grain companies, includ- 
ing the United Grain Growers and the 
three wheat pools, have been fighting 
the issue since 1956 

Prior to that year, the railways 
generally had overlooked slow un- 
loading of cars at terminal elevators, 
particularly at the Lakehead ports of 
Fort William and Port Arthur. It 
was then they proposed to assess de- 
murrage after a car had been on an 
elevator siding hours. The rail- 
ways claimed this excessive unload- 
ing time deprived them of the use of 
needed boxcars. 
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LENTEN PROMOTION — The 


Fleischmann 


Division of Standard Brands, 


Inc., is currently distributing this full-color poster-type wire hanger to pro- 
mote the use of hot cross buns during Lent. Designed primarily as a wire 
hanger, it may be split and used as two posters, each 14 in. by 20 in. Fleisch- 
mann representatives are also distributing to bakers plastic, die-cut lapel 


badges which read, “Try Our Hot Cross Buns—Tempting and Delicious. 
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Steady Wheat 
Prices Expected 
During February 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS-—Steady 
prices for wheat are expected during 
according to a monthly re- 
the depart- 


February 
port that is prepared by 
agricultural econcmics at 


Manhattan 


ment of 
Kansas State College 

Wheat 
inated by 


prices continue to be dom- 
government programs, the 
pointed out. With 
to go, a total of 489 million 
1958 crop wheat had been placed un- 
This is the 
placed under loan 
Farmers had 
through January to take out a 


report one month 


bushels 
der price support largest 
amcunt of wheat 
by the end of the year 


loan 
Prospects Favorable 


con- 
fall- 
impreve the 


Wheat prospects for 1959 


tinue favorable. Moisture has 


en in recent weeks to 
situation in me areas where top 
Dec. 1, the 


estimated 957 


soil was dry. As of 
Board 


bushels 


Reporting 


l'on winter wheat would be 


grown in 1959. This quantity wou'd be 
to the 


in excess of needs, thus adding 


ilready large supplies 


More years than not, wheat pros 
Decem- 


This 
the possibility of the 


pects have improved from 
ber to harvest, the report noted 
would imply 
1959 crop of winter wheat being even 
llion bushels 


larger than the 957 mi 


forecast. Of course, In some years 
crops have not reached early expecta 
tions 

The total 


on farms on 


stored 


imount of wheat 
Jan. 1 was 457 
| 


This was the seccnd largest 


million 
bushels 
10 years 
than on 
quantity of 


on record and the largest in 
This half again larger 
Jan. 1, 1958. The exact 
wheat not under price support protec- 
tion is not known, but it is believed to 
be larger than usual. With favor- 
able harvest prospects, the selling to 
clear bin space tor the new crop will 
add to downward price pressure 


was 


Feed Grain Situation 
Steady to slightly higher feed grain 
for February 
begin to ad- 
year. A 
situation is not 


prices are in 
Often feed grain 
vance at this season of the 
general strengthening 
expected to develop until somewhat 
later than this year. When it 
1 than usual price 

is expected, the report said 


prospect 


prices 


usual 
develops, a smalle1 
idvanc 

The U.S. supply of 
corn on Jan. 1 totaled 2,696 million 
The previous reccrd was set 
n 1949 but 1959 topped it by about 

f 


9 Disappearance of corn from 


farm stored 
bushels 
farms (feed, sa‘ wr delivered to g 


running about 6‘ 


riod a year eariie 


ernment) Ss 
the comparable pe 
1958 corn crop 
totaled 


represents 


The amount of the 
under loan through December 


109 millicn bushels. This 


farms 
1958. F 
mitted 
farms to commerci 
der pric support 
lends strength to 
therwise would lead 


sorghum prices 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Jan. Feb 
30 6 
1959 1959 
Close Close 
ed Mills, Inc 44% 43% 43'% 
lis-Chalmers 30's 28% 27% 
Am. Bakeries Co 46\% 2 442 44 
48% 47% 
45 47 
22 72 
Baking Co : 48% 48 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 54% 527 
Dow Chemica Y 78% #77 
Gen. Baking Co 4 14 
Pfd. $8 
Gen. Foods Corp 77% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 94% 
Pfd. 5% 
Merck & Co 
Pfd. $3.50 
Nat Biscuit Co 
Pfizer, Chas 
Pilisbury Co 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co 
St. Regis Paper Co 
Std. Brands, Ir 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine 


—1958-59— 
High 


05'/ 

es 

38 

is? 

96 

$4 Pfd 90 

$6 Pfd 36 
Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 94 
of Am $4.50 Pfd 93 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Jan Feb 
30 6 
—i958-5S9— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bis Corr B'/e 3M 8 7% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corr of N.Y 27 36'/2 
Pfd. $5 022 9 100% 102 
Wagner Baking Co Y 
Wallace & Tiernar 


Stocks not traded 


Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York $8 Pfd 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


—1958-59— 
High Low 
5.00 25 
55 45 
Sh 
2.50 


Bakeries 
Foderal Grair 
Pfd 
en. Bakeries 
t. Mig Pfd 
ke of the Woods 
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Report Published 
On Tests of New 
Wheat Varieties 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The 
ninth annual report of collaborative 
effort to assess the milling and bak- 
ing qualities of new hard red winte1 
wheats considered for release 
for commercial production has just 
been published by Kansas State Col- 
lege in cooperation with the Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma wheat im- 
provement groups. Collaborators 
from 28 milling and baking com- 
panies cooperated in the testing pro- 
gram 

Four 


being 


including Nebred 
Bison, Pawnee x Cheyenne (CI 
13190) and Pawnee x Nebred (CI 
13015) were included in the Nebraska 
tests, while Oklahoma 
cluded Concho, Crockett 
Oro x Pawnee and Early 
Tenmarq x Oro-Med-Hope 
Kansas did not plant wheat for the 
after the K-State 
experimental flour mill was destroyed 
by fire in the late summer of 1957 
However, the Nebraska and Okla 
homa samples were planted and ar 
rangements were made with the Pills- 


varieties 


vaneties in 
Blackhull 
Blackhull 


collaborative tests 


bury Co. at 
wheats 
According to John A. Johnson of 
the K-State flour and feed milling de 
future will be han 
mmercial firms until K 
pilot flour con 


partment tests 


dled by c¢ 

State’s new mill is 

structed 
Because of the plentiful m 


y elds were very good for 


Minneapolis to mill the 


isture, 


tests, All 
satisfac- 


Nebraska and Oklahoma 
Nebraska varieties milled 
torily. Pawnee x Nebred had a short 
milling time and was regarded by 
most collaborators as having unsatis- 
factory quality However, previous 
have shown its quality to be 
satisfactory, and the variety will be 
included in 1959 quality Both 
Pawnee x Cheyenne and Bison had 
similar quality characteristics, though 
neither was quite as good as Nebred 

All varieties from Oklahoma were 
of low protein content due to weath- 
er conditions, making it difficult to 
judge intrinsic baking quality. Flour 
ash tended to be low and all samples 
milled well. Comparative baking re- 
sults indicated Crockett the least de 
followed by Concho 


tests 


tests 


sirable 
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Convention,falendar 


February 

Feb. 26-28—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., William A, Prince, Jr., Globe 
Woven Belting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

Feb. 27 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. 

Feb. 27-28—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, winter 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


March 


March 1—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
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3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, ti. 
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Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

March 6-7—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hilton Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

March 10 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

March 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Burley, Idaho; 
sec., Joseph J. Keiser, Salt Lake 
Flour Mills, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

March 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 

March 20-21—Districts 1-2, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Wareham 
Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; arrange- 
ments by Eugene P. Farrell, associ- 
ate professor, Department of Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

March 20-21 — Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers, Post 
Tavern Hotel, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
sec., Dist. 6, Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March 21—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kresselk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 

March 27—Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


April 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
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THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
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Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y: 


ing Patent 
pring Clear 











No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

April 14 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

April 18 — District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Markeen, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 
Calumet St., Depew, N.Y. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


April 


24— Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Ine., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 

April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


April 


May 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 


May 3-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec. sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 
annual 


4-5—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
convention, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., James M. 
Long, 623 14th Ave., SE., Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 


May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 5-7—Virginia Bakers Council, 
spring meeting, Williamsburg Inn, 
Williamsburg, Va.; sec., Harold K. 
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Wilder, 5 South 
19, Va. 


May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 


May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 6389 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


May 17-23—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; chm., Gordon Nash, Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- 
formation from: Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, Tl. 

May 28-30—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 
1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Tl. 


12th St., Richmond 


June 


June 7-9—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


July 

July 9-12—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Mrs. Edward R. Johnson, 611 
Pennsylvania <Ave., Charleston 2, 
W. Va. 


September 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore lfotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
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fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bidg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-Stahlman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Il.; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, ILL. 

Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-21 — American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, HL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Tl. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


November 

Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
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Canadian Wheat, 

Flour Exports Down 
WINNIPEG— While 

wheat exports from Canada at 19,- 

864,000 bu. were the second lai 

for that particular month sin 

wheat flour exports 


e 


December 


were do 
the combined movement amour 
the equivalent of 23,143,000 bu 
pared with 23,820,000 in the 
month of 1957 
Clearances for the 
the total for the first five 
the present crop year to 
bu. wheat and flour. The « 
total a year earlier was 127,086,0¢ 
bu. and 126,713,000 bu. for the Aug- 
ust-December 1956-57 
crop year. For the period 
view in the 1958-59 crop 
accounted for 15,205 000 bu 
tal compared with 15,483.00 
same five months of 1957-58 
The August-Decen 
ment in 
598.000 bu. for the U 
counted for the larger 
9 016.000 bu shipped to 
wealth countries. The 
lands took the equl\ 
bu., while 698,009 w 
168.000 to Venezuela 
lombia; 258,000 to Domi: 
lic; 243,000 to Japar 
Costa Rica. 
Clearances ot whe t on 
August-December period we 
countries with the U.K. taking 
913,000 bu.; Germany 16,365,000; . 
in 16,375,009; Netherlands 6,351,00 
India 5,480,000; Belgium 5,374,090 
Switzerland 2,584,00 Ireland 2,300 
000; while Pakistan, Austria, Norway 
ind the U.S took in excess of 
1 million bushels 


pericd of the 


terms of w 


each 
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Potomac Bakers Told ‘Retailer Who 
Keeps in Step Has Bright Future’ 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller staff 
BALTIMORE 
stands a better 
did,” Paul M. Baker, Jenny) 
ery, McKees Rocks, Pa., president of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America lead-off 
at the 43rd annual convention of the 
Potomac States Bakers Assn. here 
Although stressing keen c 
tion, Mr 


tion and 


“The retailer today 
than he ever 
Lee Bak- 


cnance 


stated as speaker 


mpeti- 


" 
Baker saw produc- 
merchandising methods and 


reased populatior na mn income 


as Keys t 
Ow 
ARBA 


verage 


president 
custome! 
speci ilt\ 


lit, fres 


price further su 
tentio » daily and 
cials pecialty items and new item 
that cannot be bought elsewhere and 
f lowil the 


with Si 


calendar 


in 
vourself 
and 


indicated tl 


through whole- 


f retailers 


cooperatives 


increased effi- 


ciency, lowered costs and afforded 
ease in promotion and advertising. He 
told the bakers to watch this trend 

Mr. Gaunt contended that “Mrs 
Consumer” likes to see all the items 
she wants in one store, and the trend 
is toward a greater number of items 
in the supermarket. He noted the 
following as yardsticks to measure 
whether an item should be handled 

Is there a customer demand for the 
item on a pre-sold basis with advert- 
ising spurring inquiry? 

Does it duplicate other items? 

Is the quality good 

Is it 
sumer! 
quantity? 

Is the 
ind dependable? 

Is it priced competitively, yet 
ible to yield a reasonable profit 
is there room for it in the store? 

Turning to the bakers, Mr. Gaunt 
counselled them to stress quality and 
idherence to strict control. He 
pointed out that the old art of sales- 
ind promotion is increasing 
there was “plenty 


packaged right for the con- 


and is it packed in the right 
source of supply adequate 
still 
and 


} 
aiso 


inship 
and told 


f room for 


bakers 
more economies in bak 
ng." In conclusion, he cautioned the 
bakers to watch out for govern 
nent control telling them to “do 
things f yourselves, Or the govern- 
ent will do it for you.” “Watch de 
ready to face all 
and govern 


velopments ind be 
competition in business 
‘he declared 
Roeder 
Evenin 
stions to the 


columnist for the 
Sun offered SeV- 
bakers from 
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Instruct the 
your 


the woman’s standpoint 
housewife how to “dress up” 
products with a personal touch; offer 
to women menus indicating a baked 
dessert for a specific meal, and tell 
them about the good ingredients 
they won't mind the price, and, final- 
ly, name your products and do more 
research for improved quality. She 
also noted that advertising should be 
and helpful, that women 
appreciate “the personal touch,” pet 
sonal attention, and they 
prices well displayed. Referring to a 
local survey to determine “what 
women think of noted 
that 43° thought should be 
lower; 209% commented on quality, 
10 called for greater variety; 7 
thought the shops sold out too early 
leaving no dinnertime 
ind 6 thought the location wrong 
complained 
Among writ 
ived, she indicated 


suggestive 


like to see 


bakeries she 


prices 


selection il 
icings too sweet ind 
ibout the sales persons 
ten comments rec 
that stated “the baked 
surpass my own baking i“ 
them very much-—the c ind pies 
look so pretty 
Enrichment Talk 

Saluting the baking industry, Dr 
Bernard Proctor, head of the de 
partment ol food technology of Mas 
Institute of Technology 
referred to enrichment as 
public 


many foods 
enjoy 


ikes 


sachusetts 
Cambridge 
the greatest 
plishment of all time He 
the industry is aware of its position 
in better health and continue 
striving for a better, more nutritious 
product. In this connection he men 
indicating the impor- 
ind pantothenic 


interest 
stated that 


accom- 


will 


tioned work 
of vitamin B 
the diet 
Touching on me 
quality of flours Dr 
that a 


tance 

icid in 
baking 
stated 
equip 


suring the 
Proctor 


group with adequate 











yours always with... 


// 


the priceless quality in flour 


ANGELITE- cake flour 


rece). 413 KIN G—cookie and d 


ough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KING—100% 


soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 
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ment and the proper approach could 
He envisioned 
engineering 


probably shorten tests 
e'ectronic devices and 
principles as factors. 

Dr. Proctor stated that the pri- 
mary job of his department was pro- 
ducing men who could go out into the 
food industry and work effectively. 
He said his department does not pro- 
duce bakery men as such, but that he 
believes in over-all scientific training, 
and then specialization in elective 
fields 

The importance of proper sales 
training was covered by Cloyd 5S. 
Steinmetz, director of sales training 
for Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, 
Va., in an address titled “Soft Spots 
in Management.” He contended that 
“if we could get people to give their 
‘all,’ even though it be a mite, the 
over-all effect would be tremendous.” 

Contending that “some of the 
training management gives guaran- 
tees failure,” Mr. Steinmetz called 
for more specific goals, encouraging 
individuality and intelligence rather 
than selecting considered in- 
ferio! 

The current situation in organized 
labor was reviewed by the Rev 
Stephen F. Latchford. SJ., St. 
Joseph's College, Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, Philadelphia. He took 
a position in favor of clean, strong, 
unions but stated that, unfor- 

there were poor unions “not 
interested in the moral and 
ethical This speaker saw 
encouraging signs” in the labor situ- 
ition in the baking industry 

On the social the convention 
offered the president's reception, 
sponsored by the Potomac States 
Division No. 3, Allied Trades of the 
Industry to open the meeting, 
the ladies, and the 


those 


active 
tunately 
it ill 


aspects.” 


side, 


Baking 
entertainment for 
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annual cocktail party, banquet, floor 
show and dance in the Calvert Ball- 
room of the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
concluding the three-day meeting. 

All officers cf PSBA were reelected 
for another term. They are: John J. 
Lee, Sta-Kleen Bakery, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va., president; vice presidents 
Charles A. Spelsberg, Sanitary Bak- 
ing Co., Clarksburg, W.Va.; Henry C. 
Steinle, Steinle’s Inc., Wilmington, 
Del.; John I. Bowman, Bowman's 
Bakery, Roanoke, Va.; Charles J. 
Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, Washing- 
ton; John P. Hauswald, Hauswald's 
Bakery, Baltimore, and John Harper, 
Jr., Southern Bakeries Co., Washing- 
ton. The reelected treasurer is Anton 
Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Baltimore 
Edwin C. Muhly, Baltimore, and P. 
August Grill, Baltimore, are execu- 
tive secretary and counsel, respec- 
tively. 

Kenneth A. Rice, Crisfield, Md.; 
John L. Fenwick, Baltimore; Thomas 
S. Herbert, Richmond, Va., and Lewis 
Ort, Cumberland, Md., were reelected 
directors, and C. Edmund Russell, 
Baltimore, was named a new direc- 
tor. 

Joseph J. Karl, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Baltimore, and W. Guy Hart- 
sock, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co., Baltimore, are the allied repre- 
sentatives. 


——GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATES 

DOVER, DEL.— The Harry Allen 
Grain Co. has filed a charter of in- 
corporation with the corporation de- 
partment of the Delaware secretary 
of state’s office here. Authorized 
capital stock of the firm is $200,000 
Prentice-Hall Corporation Systems, 
Inc., Dover, is serving as the prin- 
cipal office. 
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(JOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
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UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
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1158 BOARD OF TRADE 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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OFFICERS OF ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE—New officers of the Merchants Ex- 
change of St. Louis are congratulated by C. Robert Pommer, Corneli Seed Co., 
second from left. Left to right are Keith E. Morrison, Dixie Mills Co., first vice 
president; Mr. Pommer; Kurt Horn, Continental Grain Co., president, and 
James W. Hogan, Ralston Purina Co., second vice president. 





U.S. Has Never Tried to Hurt Canada 
With Surplus Programs, Attache Says 


SASKATOON—The U.S. has never 
intentionally hurt Canada with its 
wheat surplus programs, Fred J. Ros- 
siter, agricultural attache with the 
U.S. Embassy in Ottawa, told Cana- 
dian farm leaders in Saskatoon, Jan 
28. As guest speaker at a luncheon 
given by the government of Saska- 
toon to those attending the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture’s annual 
convention, Mr. Rossiter listed U.S 
agricultural surpluses as one of his 
country’s major national problems 
He added: “Some surplus. disposal 
may have hurt Canada in cer- 
tain cases in the past, but my gov- 
ernment is doing its level best to 
avoid sales that may disrupt Canadi- 
an business, and we are consulting 
on almost a daily basis with Cana- 
dian government officials.” 

A great deal has been said in Can- 
ada with respect to the disposal of 
our wheat surpluses. We have tackled 
this surplus problem vigorously on a 
broad front. We want to export 
wheat but to compete fairly. We have 
used novel, and Canadians would 
claim, unorthodox methods, to this 
end. At times and in certain markets 
we may have hurt Canada 

“We have not done it intentionally, 
and I think that with frequent con- 
sultation with Canada before making 
new disposal agreements we have 
eliminated or certainly minimized 
future misunderstandings. That cer- 
tainly is our desire.”’ 


sales 


Another Force 

Reviewing events and factors of 
the years that had contributed to the 
surpluses, Mr. Rossiter said 
1953 Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, had worked desperately 
production down but he had 
been working against another force, 
“improved technology,” contract 
farmng, vertical integration and 
other factors that had contributed to 
increased yields and higher produc- 
tion in the last few years. 

Added to this was the fact that to- 
tal crop production in the U.S. in 1958 
broke all national records. As a re- 
sult, Mr. Rossiter said, “This surplus 
Situation is of concern to every Amer- 
ican taxpayer. What changes will be 
made in our crop. production pro- 
grams, price supports and farm poli- 
cies during the coming year, I am un- 
able to predict at this time.” 

Referring to the barter program, 
Mr. Rossiter declared: “Disposal of 
surplus wheat under Public Law 480 
in exchange for strategic commodi- 
ties, the so-called barter program, 
has troubled many Canadians. It has 
also been controversial in the U.S. 


since 


to get 


My government has taken the 
tion that barter deals shall not re- 
place cash sales for dollars nor un- 
duly disrupt world prices. New bar- 
ter agreements during the past 18 
months involving wheat exports that 
might have hurt Canadian sales have 
been very insignificant.” 


posi- 


Mr. Rossiter reported that the U.S 
was most anxious to work with Can- 
ada on “all our problems.” Referring 
to the recent meetings in which trade 
and wheat have been discussed, he 
noted, “In addition to the govern- 
ment officials getting together I know 
that our farm leaders are anx- 
ious to confer with Canadians about 
our mutual agricultural problems.” 


also 
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EXPORTS DISAPPOINTING 
WINNIPEG—Export movement of 
Canadian oats to all destinations 
the start of the current crop 
year continues’ disappointing, al- 
though shipments overseas are ahead 
of a year ago. December clearances 
of 404,000 bu. increased the accumu- 
lative total for the first five months 
of 1958-59 to 2,607,000 bu. Last year 
the comparative total stood at 12,- 
230,000 bu., but 10,754,000 went to 
the U.S. The current total listed only 
577,000 moved south of the interna- 
tional border. Most of the present 
crop year total 1,730,000 bu 
cleared to the U.K. Ireland bought 
291,000 bu. and the remainder was 
made up of small parcels shipped to 
Trinidad and Panama 


since 
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Revision of Indexes for Computing 


Parity Prices Announced by USDA 


WASHINGTON 
ment of Agriculture 
the revision of the 
paid by farmers including 
taxes and wage rates (the parity in- 
dex) and the index of prices received 
by farmers. These are the indexes 
which together are used in computing 
parity prices for farm products 

This revision modernizes the 
weights of these two indexes to a 
post-World War II with the 
revised weighting pattern effective 
as of September, 1952. The revised 
weights for the prices paid index are 
based mainly upon a farm expendi- 
ture survey which covered farm op- 
eration and living expenditures dur- 
ing 1955. This was a nationwide sur- 
vey conducted jointly by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing and the 
Bureau of the Census, in which rath- 
er detailed schedules of expenditures 
were received from about 11,000 farm 
ers in all parts of the U.S. Funds 


The U.S. Depart- 
has announced 
index of 
interest, 


prices 


basis, 


Service 





Carter M. Dewey 


IN NEW GMI POST —Carter M. 
Dewey, personnel executive ai Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has been named to 
the position of assistant to G. S. Ken- 
nedy, chairman of the board. (See 
The Miller, Jan. 27, 1959, page 14.) 
Mr. Dewey had been assistant to the 
vice president in charge of personnel 
administration since 1955 and general 
office personnel manager since Janu- 
ary, 1958. 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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“For SUPER Results 


25) USE QUAKER 
('; fii BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 





for conducting this survey were re- 
quested from and appropriated by 
the Congress for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, and the survey was 
conducted in the spring of that year 
Weights for the prices received index 
cover the five-year period 1953-57 
and are based on the official 
mates of marketings by farmers dur- 
ing that period 

Good statistical practice requires 
that the commodity coverage and 
weighting pattern of price indexes be 
brought up to date from time to 
time. The last major revision of 
these indexes was made in January, 
1950, at which time weights were 
based on data for the period 1937-41 
The weights for the parity 
index are considered the most satis- 
factory statistically that have ever 
been used, inasmuch as the 1955 ex- 
penditure survey was the most com- 
prehensive survey of this type which 
been conducted for the farm 
population 

The revised indexes were 
in computing parity prices for the 
first time in January, 1959. The re- 
vision of the parity index does not 
affect any previously published pari- 
ty price. Parity prices published at 
the end of each month are the of- 
ficial parity prices for use during the 
following month. They are not re- 
vised subsequently, even though the 
indexes on which they were 
may be revised at a later date 


esti- 


revised 


has 


used 


based 
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Grain Advisory 
Committee Cites 
Need for Research 


WASHINGTON 


sic studies of 


Emphasis on ba- 
cereal grains was ad- 
vised by members of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s grain research 
and marketing advisory committee at 
its annual meeting in Washington re- 
cently 

For example, future stress should 
be on fundamental chemical, physical, 
and biochemical research on cereal 
proteins, dextrose and ami- 
no acids in an effort to develop new 
or superior cereal products, the com- 


The committee also ob- 


starches 


said 
that 
to exploit the commercial possibilities 
of high-amylose corn starch in the 
paper, textile and coating industries 


mittee 


served more research is needed 


Committee members stressed basic 
research on genetics and physiology 
as a means of variety improvement 
of grain crops. Needed are better va- 
rieties of grains with improved food 
feed and milling qualities; with im- 
proved and 
control 


insect resistance disease 
research 
opinion 


marketing 
committee's 


Top priority 
needs, in the 
are: Basic research on the problem 
of maintaining grain quality during 
and on the control of insects 
attack grain 

The most important home econom- 
ics research need is for analysis of 
carbohydrates in grains to replace 
information likely to 
mistaken results in diet planning and 
appraisal 

Established under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, the com- 
mittee is made up of national author- 
ities on grain 


storage, 


that 


stored 


obsolete give 


the committee said 


ST. LOUIS MILLING CLUB OFFICERS—Ofticers of the St. Louis Milling 


and Grain Club for 1959 are, left to right: C. 
Sparks, Sparks-Waters-Farnen, Inc., re- 


Co., first vice president; George L. 


tiring president; Delbert G. Dagley, St. 


Lane Moore, Cereal Byproducts 


Louis Flour Mills, new president, and 


Arnold E. Schneider, Cargill, Inc., second vice president. Walter J. Krings is 


secretary-treasurer. 





Dannen Mills Builds 
Grain Storage Tanks 


ST. JOSEPH, MO 
Inc., St. Joseph, has started con- 
struction of four steel grain storage 
tanks with a capacity of 2 million 
bu. in St. Joseph 

The additional capacity will bring 
Dannen's storage in St. Joseph to 9.5 
million bushels. Each tank will be 
117 ft. in diameter, 42 ft. high at the 
eaves and 75 ft. at the peak 

A feature of the installation will 
be an elevated conveyor belt which 
will be used to move grain from the 
tanks to the firm's nearby terminal 
elevator. The bridge carrying the belt 
will be 410 ft. long and it will be 
supported by four 50-ft. towers 

Short & Brownlee, Kansas City, de- 
signed the belt and bridge. The tanks 
will be erected by Atlas Tank Co., 


Dannen Mills, 


Tulsa, Okla. Rolfes Grain Aeration 
Cos., Boone, Iowa, will install aera- 
tion and temperature control devices, 
and Jay Mall Co., Kansas City, will 
coordinate the construction project 
The tanks will be located on Lower 
Lake Road on a tract adjacent to 
Dannen Mills’ Missouri River wharf, 
near the company’s new feed mill 


@READ (8 THE STAFF OF © 


Kroger Reports Rise 
In Flour-Week Sales 


CINCINNATI-—Sales of the Kroget 
Co. for the first four-week period end 
ed Jan. 24 totaled $142,203,780, an 
increase of 5 ver $135, 
182,370 for the corresponding four- 
Average 
opera 


sales of 
week period a year ago 
number of Kroget 
tion during the period was 1,429, com 
pared with 1,415 during the 1958 
first period in increase of 1 


stores in 





resell it at a profit. 


family flour. 





T’S TRUE... 


A number of flour millers, as well as other 
flour distributors, find it advantageous to 
have their family flour packed by us. They 
know they can get flour from us of the very 
finest quality on a basis enabling them to 


This is possible because one of our units is 
especially well equipped to mill and pack 


Your inquiry for samples and 


prices is cordially invited. 


The 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
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PHILIPPINES: n Handling Surpluses 3 
Philippines’ Government Restricts "A Disposal of CCC Stocks at High Level in é - ™_ 
Canadian Flour 0 “« 
TAXES: 
PORTS: Co-op Tax Structure May Be Reviewed 
Port of Buffalo (Receives Less Grain in 1958 


TRADE: 
PRICES: Humanity's Need for Freedom W rin ¢ , 
Corn Price Stability Relies on Heavy Loan Impoundings i Defeat P ? —_— oC 


Long Interests in Wheat Prices Get Little Comfort From 
Loan Report UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC: 
Range of Flour Prices at Principal U.S. Centers (charts UAR Receives First PL 480 Authorization 
Soybean Meal Price Adjusting 
VENEZUELA: 
RUSSIA: Views of New Mills Now in Operation Venezuels 
Dr. Shellenberger Reports on Soviet Milling Education 





New York Louisville 

: Fiour, Wheat Reports for Jan 20 5 2 > Chicago Memphis 

SOYBEAN MEAL " ‘ Soft Red Winter Wheat Supplies Present and re 27 ‘ St. L a Enid 
Futures Trading in Soybean Mea! Increases 958 De q -Louls 

What Does 1959 Promise Wheat Industry —— Kensas City Gelveston 

STORAGE: i agi egicdhnennadionan | Omahe Houston 
> ° Mi i t. Worth 

Wheat Stocks Jan. | Second Highest History — Portiend 

mn Pact y . 

SUBSIDIES: a ‘ Toledo San Francisco 
USDA Buys Flour for Relief Donation YUGOSLAVIA: Columbus Los Angeles 
USDA Requests 96.8 Million Lb. Flour for Relief Dona Procurement Planned for Yugoslavia : Norfolk Vancouver, B.C. 

tior 0 Yugoslav cials Hope Italian Seed W Nashville Winnipes, Man. 

Yield 


SURPLUSES: Yugoslavian Procurement Author d 
Carg President Says Grain Industry Making Progress Ww nter Wheats ies mies ne 4 T E 4 M ! N A L 


: : ELEVATORS 
POLITICS 1963, and the next year at the city Canadians Expand 


Protecting Stored Grain 





not chosen for 1963 


: ba Chi Norfolk 
Mr Eber commented that he Adjustments to Aid St Louis Nashville 
thinks the 1959 conference at Chi- Kansas City 


be no major farm leg’slation at this cago will be outstanding. A _ large Export Flour Business Omehe Enid 


Minneapolis Gal 
. . . = shar . " alre. 3 veston 
first session of the 86th Congress ex- number of exhibits _ have already WINNIPEG Canadian export a Houston 
been booked, he said. The conference = : ' t : oledo Ft, Worth 
. flour adjustme! ave been resched Colombes 
will start with the traditional Swiss uled to i oe rts to the U 
' . ‘ Ss ) t 
é oat Silk luncheon, he said. Tt year . ore 
passed at the last session of the Soth gaat ~— Sam Phis ye “ ind Eu n in s. The adju 
banquet will include a style show ment ‘ ' f 
7 c - Nenes \ i | ! ise oO! 
, sponsored by the National Cotton 
big futures markets in New Orleans Council of Memphis, Tenn 
ind New York. It is difficult to visu- Mr 
alize the cotton trade standing by ‘ 





cept fer cotton. The expected impact 
of the cotton amending legislation 


Congress may force a closing of the 
time to aid mil to com- 
pete on ) 9] th flour 
Eber also expressed his thanks exports rol . } , But 
, eaiad to E. S. Dybevick, International Mill- the UK ror m countries and 
( ~ = ~ < Sl \ | Ion . ' a) i ‘ 
ba “ soaies ing Co retiring chairman ol the dis- U S have been hitherto eX¢ luded 

International Wheat Agreement trict, and presented him with the a MILLING WHEATS 


M 1 Representatives of the Canadian 
) AO 1s g > ‘rvice . ‘) . evow 
On the administrative front, prog- \ distinguished service award our Export Committee met here . : auneme aeee 


ress is being made slowly, pending the Morning Session Feb. 6 with ic of the Canad . — 
consideration of proposals to renew During the morning session Mr in Whe joard to discuss the new 
and extend the International Wheat’ Nordstrom made a comparison of 
Agreement. Clarence ¢ Palmb) ‘“" pneumatic mills with conventional 
sociate director of the Coramodity mills in regard to the effects on mill Expressil ippreciation of the in 
Stabilization Service, 1s leavin for stocks. Otto F. Wilke. Russell-Mille 3101 f we UK i valuable Cana 
Geneva, Switzerland, for further dis- King Midas Flour Mills, reported on lia irket—and European 
cussions on the renewal of the Inter- his recent visit to mills and milling in the price adjustment 
national Wheat Agreement. Though machinery firms in Europe. He was I milling officials point it 
there may not be strong support for accompanied on the journey by FE. H h { schedule works out 
the renewal of IWA within the U.S Leitte, E. H. Leitte Co. and through = exa the same price basis 
Department of Agriculture and else-  Enojand and Ireland by Gerald Grif until Feb. 6. Details 


where, it is felt that the pact will be §n” simon-Carter Co. Frank Ofnet ol is may be found 0 Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 








set-up it late to export flour 


and oth related matters ‘ ‘ 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND 








Nn > Cc se “ars to solve . 
renewed because it ippear ( rt Industrial Processes Inc discussed “— ‘ —_— City Mo 


1 U.S.-Canadian price problem. The the recovery of solids from wheat 


oor PD » of ti agreement fixes , , : ‘he ne < , , fi 
tintin. “a low PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
market. If uncontrolled, the result orc aa i 2 CANADIAN ADJUSTMENT RATES 
might be a rough price war between 





program was John A. Shellen- : 
berger, head of the department of SMective 309 o.m.. Feb. 6, 1000 
TO U.K. AND EUROPEAN COUNTRIES— 


the U.S. and Canada flour and feed milling industries at Via Cancdica Atientic or U.S. Ports HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


Kansas State College, who reported 5°sc per bushel 
E Via St. Lawrence or Churchill For Bakers 


on plans to rebuild the pilot flour mill e ian Pacifi s : Hh 
DISTRICT 4 at K-State which was lost in a fire co—“ The Morrison Milling Co. 








in August. 1957. James C. McNeil TO OTHER COUNTRIES, Excluding US. or Denton. Texas 

aes > Possessions— 

the Pillsbury Co., reported on the 16sec and 155s¢ per bushel Emphatically Independent 

activities of the Millers National Fed NOTE: Above rates of adjustment apply on 

Mills C Seattle. as a new member ‘rati ‘ommittee P am : flour sold and shipped from Canadien ports 

Til - : eration committee that has been ap to above destinations with Bills of Lading dated 
of the committee pointed to assist in rebuilding the prior to 1959 opening of navigation 


Boxear conditions received consid- pilot mill. Mr. MeNeil is a member On shipments of flour from mills with Bills ee ry 99 
during the sanita- of of Lading dated on or after the opening of fil 4 


erable discussion . _the committee navigation, the above adjustment will be re 
tion committee meeting, Mr. Wagner The District 4 and AOM commit- duced as follows 


said. The committee is recommending tee meetings were held at the Radis MILLS ee. 3c; Toronto, 1'2c; Port SEMOLINA 


2¢; . % 
that it meet with representatives of son Hotel pagan oom ¢; Bay Port area, Ic; western — 
railway companies to see what can FANCY No. 1 
be done about the situation, M1 Milled from Carefully Selected 
Wagner said. The committee is also AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
recommending a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of grocers and warehouse- 


men to see if they can give better 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


protection to cereal products 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 

















Other sanitation committee activi- 








ties include investigating a new grain 








washer and progress on publishing a 
sanitation manual 


Tibor L0Zs% e Pillsb Co “> ) 
Tibor A. Rozsa, the Pillsbury Every baker 


gave the report on the meeting of 


the technical committee. (See The wants uniform flour... 
Miller, Feb. 3, 1959, page 10.) 
Future Conferences AT KINSO 
Donald S Eber executive vice ‘ . . | 
president and secretary of interna- delivers it! 
tional AOM, Kansas City, reported AIB SANITARIANS—Field sanitarians of the American Institute of Baking 
on AOM conference sites for the next met recently for their year-end session in Chicago to discuss mutual prob- 
five vears. The conference, he said lems, evaluate findings and devise improvements in the over-all sanitation 
will be held in St. Louis in 1960; program. Pictured, from left to right around the table, are: Lloyd Salathe, 


Minneapolis in 1961; Denver in 1962; Erik Funch, Jr., Richard Makowski, Philip T. McDonald, Louis A. King, Jr., ATKINSON MILLING CO 
either Kansas City or Buffalo in Anthony Miano, Keith Tovey, Kenneth Nyberg and Andrew Elie. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








delivered; first clears of 
13.75% to 14% protein $3.95@4, first 
clears of 11% protein $3.80@3.85, 
clears of 1% ash or higher $3554 
3.78. 


Soft Flour Sales 
Slow; Prices Strong 


Althou, + there is some expectation 
that a better demand will develop for 
soft wheat flour, buyers showed lit- 
tle interest last week. New purchases 
were small, mostly for immediate 
needs. Sales averaged 25% of capa- 
city in some markets, but this figure 
included hard winter and spring or- 
ders 

It is 


brands 


evident that the majority of 


buyers intend to hold off and let con- 
tract balances shrink further. Quota- 
tions are generally considered 10¢ to 
15¢ higher than buyers are willing to 
pay. The continued strength in prices 
has failed to shake buyers out of 
their indifferent attitude. Shipping di- 
are excellent. Mills are op- 
erating on a seven-day basis in the 
St. Louis area and have sufficient 
backlog of instructions to continue on 
that basis 

In the Chicago the average 
sale during the week was not above 
one or two cars, and no sale of more 
than four cars was reported. There 
is some belief that buyers might take 
on another 60 days’ supplies in the 
favorable price change, 


rections 


area, 


event of a 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 


CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 


VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 





Cables— Eastmills 


EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


““Cartier” “Lasalle” “Eastern Queen” “Pontiac” 


. MONTREAL, CANADA 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADA'S 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 








but the market currently is firm. 
Quotations Feb. 6, Chicago, 100 !b 
cottons: Soft winter high ratio $6.86 
@7.20, soft winter short patent $6@ 
6.11, standard patent $5.18@5.80, 
clear $5.05 ($4.50 bulk), cookie and 
cracker flour $5.0545.10 papers 


Texas-Oklahoma 
Flour Sales Light 


Flour sales in the Texas-Oklahoma 
area were very light the past week, 
down to a bare 5% of five-day milling 
capacity in some _ sections. Prices 
were generally steady, with a firmer 
undertone to the market in Ft. Worth 
area 

While shipping directions were still 
satisfactory, and averaged about five 
days, there was a slight drop in run- 
ning time from the previous week 

At Ft. Worth, extra high patent 
family flour was quoted Feb. 6 at 
$6.8047 in 100-lb. cottons; standard 
bakers’ flour, unenriched, was quoted 
at $5.1705.27 and first clears at $4.32 
@4.42, bulk. At Oklahoma City Feb. 
6, family short patent flour was quo- 
ted at $6.4076.60, 100-lb. carlots, cot- 
tons; bakery unenriched short patent 
was quoted at $5.33@5.43, 95% stand- 
ard patent at $5.22@5.32, straight 
grade at $5.18@5.28, bulk. Prices on 
bakery grades were 3¢ above the pre- 
vious week. Truck lots were higher 
on all grades 


Running Time Drops 
For Pacific Mills 


Flour miil running time for Pacific 
Northwest mills was lighter the past 
week. The U.S. Quartermaster Corps 
bought flour, but not in suffi- 
cient quantities to maintain milling 
operations. Interior mills, too, showed 
a decline in grindings, with export 
mills mostly on a_ five-day basis 
Bookings of domestic flour were only 
Quotations at Portland 
Feb. 7 were: High gluten $6.86, all 
Montana $6.54, bluestem bakers flour 
$6.43, clears $6.59, cake $7, pastry $6, 
pie $5.65, whole wheat $6.23, graham 
$5.64 wheat $5.69, crushed 
wheat $633. Quotations at Seattle 
Feb. 7 were: Family patent flour, 100 
lb. carlots cottons $8.80; bakery flour, 
100 Ib. cottons, $5.05 


some 


moderate 


cracked 


pastry, 


Buffalo Mills Feel 
Bakery Strike Impact 


Buffalo's flour mills have begun to 
feel the effects of the New York Citys 
bakery strike. So far, operations of 
the Puffalo mills have only 
slightly affected, with the exception 
of one mill which has a number of 
New York customers. But, it is be- 
lieved, the mills at Buffalo will feel 
the brunt of the strike this week 

New York City is too big a market 
for the without 
repercussions on output. Flour ship- 
ments to New York have 
banned and, when the pipelines back 
up, production will have to be cur- 


been 


mills to lose some 


been 


tailed 

Clear flours have already become 
freer in supply. The Jewish popula- 
tion in New York City is a large user 
of this type of flour 

There was little 
Buffalo flour market 
the exception of an 
was confined to fill-in 
were mixed, with spring flour off 4¢ 
ind Kansas up 3¢. Clears and soft 
wheat flours were unchanged 

Commodity Stabilization 
was especially active in seeking ten- 
ders for domestic and overseas relief 
flour 

Sales of family flour and retail bak- 
ery volume are affected in areas 


the 


with 


interest in 
Activity 
occasional sale, 


lots Prices 


Service 
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where domestic relief flour is distrib- 
uted. Many institutions are eligible 
for relief flour, and this leaves big 
gaps in mills’ sales turnover. Collec- 
tions in this area are very tight, in- 
dicating lower bakery sales volume. 

Flour output here was slightly be- 
low a week ago and moderately above 
a year ago. One mill put in a full 7- 
day week; two worked 6 days and the 
remaining three mills worked 5 days 

Quotations Feb. 6: Spring family 
flour, 100 lb. cottons, $7.10; spring 
wheat bakery flour, bulk, cwt.: 
Spring high gluten $6.26@6.46, spring 
patent $5.96@6.16, spring 
standard patent $5.8646.11, spring 
straight $6.06, spring first clear $5.50 
a 5.85. 


Canadian Flour Prices, 
Production Steady 


Domestic flour buying across Can- 
was only moderate the past 
week. Most mills were operating 
just short of a _ five-day week. 
According to reports from Win- 
nipeg, top patent spring wheat flour 
for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary 
was quoted Feb. 6 at $6.15@6.35, sec- 
ond patents $5.9046.25, 100-lb 
tons; second patents to bakers $4.65 
74.85, 100-lb. papers. (Bulk flour 
prices were 12¢ under sacked quota- 
tions.) 

On the Pacific Coast, domestic flour 
prices were unchanged. Cash car quo- 
tations at Vancouver Feb. 6 for hard 
wheat grinds were: First patents 
$6.30, bakers patents $5.05 in papers 
and $5.25 in cottons 


short 


ada 


cot- 


Government Buying 
Main Export Activity 


The biggest factor in the export 
flour markets last week was the U.S 
Department of Agriculture's purchase 
of 72,596,900 Ib. flour for relief dis- 
tribution, some of it for overseas des- 
tinations. Otherwise, problems _in- 
volving letters of credit and import 
licenses were the only matters of 
significance. 

There were a few inquiries from 
the Middle East, but the export flour 
business with the United Arab Repub- 
still pending. On previous 
UAR has asked for tenders 
on the 2.2 million hundredweights of 
flour it contemplates buying, and 
then withdrawn from actual pur- 


lic is oc- 


casions, 


chase 

Some hope was circulating in the 
trade last week of increased import 
licenses from Cuba. But, at the same 
time, there indications of 
sible cuts in quarterly import licenses 
from Venezuela 

Flour demand from the Philippine 


were pos- 








Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 
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Islands was almost at a standstill 
because of the lack of letters o! MILLFEED GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Cc ies flour cleared for export ge 8 Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
' “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
661,400 sacks, compared with 391,000 areas where there is heavy feeding CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


for the week ended Feb. 5 climbed to 
of hogs and cattle. In other areas, 


particularly east of the Mississippi 











sacks the previous week. The current 

total included 35,700 sacks to Inter- 

national Wheat Agreement countries supplies are plentiful and prices 
} weak 


compared with 24,000 a week earlier 


The past week was lost as far as Quotations Feb 6: Sacked bran IT’S IN T 
Canadian flour sales to the Philippine %49.50@46, shoris $47@ 47.50; bulk HE aa@el a) 
bran $41@41.50, shorts $43.50@44 
middlings $43 @ 43.40 





Islands were concerned. The only in- 
formation that shippers in Vancouver 
received from their agents in Manila Boston: Millfeed quotations were 
was that the Central Bank still re- on the irregular side in a relative- 
fused to issue the necessary import ly quiet market last week. The de- 
licenses for flour. This situation has mand was generally described as fair 
now obtained for over a month, and despite continued light supplies 
there is no indication when the Cen- Spring bran was about 50¢ net lower 
tral Bank will ease up on the restric- for the week, while middlings ad- 
tions. Cables from agents indicate no vanced 50¢ 
signs of sharp price increases in the Quotations Feb. 7 (sacked): Bran 
islands, indicating that flour stocks 
there are still substantial, even after 
a month since any flour was landed 

Canadians have not been able to os At This Time 
get any more information on the pro 
tests made by “alien” imy 


Manila against the gx } oy Bn Last Year 


lation aimed at eliminat 


native Filipino and American I 
from importing such commodities FLOUR 
flour. Of course, another factor on @ The highlight of the week was the exten- 
‘ y = ini ' sion of bookings into April by one large chain 
the present ban on licenses is prob- bokery in the Southwest. As a result of this, 
ably the shortage of dollars there some scattered sales followed to other bakers ' ‘ 
: : ss Purchases were small, however, and the gen- \ 
ind the government move to encout eral tempo of trading was slow in most major , 
age sales by the new Republic flour market centers. Spring wheat flour prices were 
up 5c for the week, but backlogs being ample, F CANADIAN 


mill in the islands there was little interest in bookings 


mar around the Pacific were re MILLFEED ag’ ja. SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


flour around on Pa we 


‘ ~ f P = oe Foes i) . - . . . 
ported fair. Thre cal 5 . : @ Millfeed buying interest wos extremely 
nadian wheat have ni been sold to slow and prices were off $1.25 to $2.50 from 
the Republic mill M , the previous week. Bran was being quoted at 
. abraa anid 


in iniia I : ; a 
$33, sacked, ot Minneapolis, and at $32.25@ 
more expec ted 33 in Kansas City. The one exception to dull- ROLLED OATS 


ness was red dog, which continued in good 
Oatmeal 


demand, with prices strong. 
The demand f 


oatmeal in Western Canada remair @ Wheot futures were strong for the week OATMEAL 
gos dice ; : : porticularily the March contract, os a result of | 


rood, with suppli well 1 el nd brighter export prospects, a possible shortage 

; : in forthcoming deliveries, ond a somewhat 

prices firm. Quotatior clearer picture of the probable course of form 

Winnipeg: Rolled « , legislation in Congress extending the Public 

lhl ie aa -” Law 480 program. The bill proposed that $500 

$5.45 165: oatmeal it 1-1 c million be added to PL 480 funds up to July, 
$6.6576.90 ir } a new feature of the program 


inces. All prices 


niddlings 


. - 
flour ri were ene! \ Buffalo: Medium large m r 
to high ‘ross re coul s here are lavine back. runnin in 00 ou 
the past eet reditec I nl m light inventories and buying hand- 


t 
good strength le grain mai o-n me The country trade claims in ~ - a 

pan fin tow Sek oe 5. Sak intel ber Gade Ox. Mills Limited 
however is reportedly hurtir new i o run on inventories. Price-wise 
was below western levels 

( ’ } med to ntice some buving 

changed for the week. Buyet n hich in turn firmed up prices. Sales 
illy found little in the mark tu F hole fairly good, with 
i encouratg ter ot ( DT I t! lr > Fi Vel in the mar- 


‘ontracts < nning im ange from 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address Ti, < ALL 


“HASTINGS” ie CABLE CODES 
Montreal see USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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30 


days to 6 days. Both sacked bran 
and middlings ended the week un- 
changed; bulk on both was off 50¢. 
Red dog was tight, with sacked up 
$1.50 and bulk up $1. Quotations Feb. 
6: Sacked bran $49@49.50, bulk 
$42.50@43; sacked middlings $494 
49.50, bulk $42.50@43; sacked red dog 
$58.50, bulk $52@52.50. 

Pacific Coast: There was a slight 
easing of millfeed supplies in this 
area the past week. However, Cali- 
fornia demand continued to take sub- 
stantial quantities, despite a drop in 
demand in the Portland area due to 
mild weather. Quotations Feb. 6, 
Portland: Mill run $45@46, middlings 
$8 over. 

Canada: Cold weather across Can- 
ada has contributed to the continued 
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good demand for millfeeds, and west- 
ern production is moving in volume 
to Eastern Canada and British Co- 
lumbia. Stocks are only moderate 
and prices have firmed in some posi- 
tions in the three prairie provinces. 
Quotations Feb. 7, Winnipeg: Bran, 
f.o.b. mills $41@ 415 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; shorts $42@46; mid- 
dlings $46@47. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 


———“GREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lirft—— 


GRAIN DRYING CONFERENCE 

LUBBOCK, TEXAS—tThe fifth an- 
nual grain drying and storage confer- 
ence, sponsored by Texas Technical 
College at Lubbock, will be held Feb. 
18-19. Sessions will be conducted in 
the Student Union building. 
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“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ,. .. the same good judgment that tells you 


it's wise t buy quality! 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat— Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
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Self-Rising Flour, Corn Meal Programs 
Start First Official Combined Year 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The combined 
Self-Rising Flour and Corn Meal 
Program started its first fiscal year 
Feb. 1. The decision to start the 
combined program was made here 
during the winter meeting of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., by 
a committee appointed to study the 
merger. 

Most of the organizational struc- 
ture for the combined program has 
been completed, and Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, secretary of the institute and 
committee, has been instructed to 
secure the services of two home econ- 
omists as soon as possible. A program 
and a budget have been approved 
for the fiscal year. 

The same general plan of opera- 
tion as is being used by the Self- 
Rising Flour Program has been ap- 
proved. This includes retaining Eliza- 
beth Ayres as senior associate di- 
rector of educational service and 
Mrs. Nenon Murray as associate di- 
rector of publicity. Headquarters for 
the combined program will remain 
in Nashville, Tenn. 
the study 


Members of committee 


21 Million Sacks 
Flour Produced 


In December 


WASHINGTON— Wheat flour pro- 
duction in December was 21,072,000 
ewt., averaging 958,000 cwt. a work- 
ing day, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce has reported. This com- 
pared with an average output a work- 
ing day of 1,063,000 cwt. in November 
and 941,000 cwt. in December, 1957 


Wheat 





flour mills in December 
ground 47,939,000 bu. wheat, com- 
pared with 45,825,000 bu. in the pre- 
vious month. Wheat offal output was 
390,143 tons 

Rye flour production in December 
was 178,000 cwt. Rye grindings were 
410,000 bu., and 2,288 tons rye offal 
were produced 

As of Dec. 31, flour mills held esti- 
mated stocks of 4,349,000 cwt. wheat 
flour and 68,000 ewt. rye flour. 

These figures represent the pro- 
duction of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals were 
reported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 cwt. or more and the 
balance estimated. The _ estimated 
portion is based on a survey of the 


smaller mills in 1950 


Alabama Flour 
Mills, Decatur; Earl Kees, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Frank 
A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling 
Co., representing flour, and C. W 
Bohon, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
and T. A. Newton, Humphreys Mills, 
Memphis, Tenn., representing corn 
meal. Mr. Yost was elected chair- 
man of the committee. 


are Tom White, 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE — 


Veteran Grain Man, 


John Gemmill, Dies 


WINNIPEG A member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange since 1931, 
John A. Ogilvie Gemmill, 70, died 
here Feb. 6. Born in Ottawa, he was 
the son of the late J. A. Gemmill, 
Q.C. and a grandson of the late A. 
W. Ogilvie of Montreal. 

Coming to Winnipeg in 1912, 
Gemmill was employed by the Im- 
perial Elevator and Lumber Co. for 
several years and was later associ- 
ated with the Inter-Ocean Grain Co 
and the Canadian Cooperative Wheat 
Producers, Ltd. He became a cash 
grain broker on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange in 1931 and continued in 
the business until ill health forced 
his retirement. 


Mr 
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Elevator Being Rebuilt 


AMERICAN FALLS, IDAHO 
The Globe Mills grain storage bin 
which collapsed late last September 
is being repaired reports Charles 
Rickard, manager of the Globe Mills 
division. He stated the concrete floor 
is being removed and new floors will 
be poured according to specifications 
of the construction company. Weath- 
er permitting the _ reconstruction 
should be completed within two 
months 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “‘Cityflour’’ Adelaide 








Specialists 
Canadian 


PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





GREAT WEST 


UNION 


in Mhilling 
Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 


LIMITED 
TORONTO. CANADA 
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USDA May Cut Price Support 7 
On Small Grains, Soybeans | 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Announcement 
of a drop in the price support lev- 
els for small grains—oats, rye, bar- 
ley, grain sorghums and soybeans 
—is expected to come from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture within 
the next two weeks. 

There is no reliable index of how 
far down supports will go, but there 
is assurance that the USDA will set 
them well below the present high 
levels of 70% parity which have pre- 
vailed for 1958 crops. 

The exact level of such support is 
a mystery even to this date to USDA 
officials. However, it has been indi- 
cated that the USDA will arrive at a 
final decision this coming week. 

Last year corn was supported for 
the commercial Corn Belt at approxi- 
mately 77% of parity. At the same 
time the USDA granted a non-com- 
pliance loan of $1.06 bu. for corn, 
and in the non-commercial area corn 
was supported at 75% of the loan 
rate for the acreage compliance area, 
or about $1.03 bu. 

New Corn Program 

Under the new corn farm program 
enacted at the last session of the 
85th Congress, corn from the 1959 
crop will be supported on a national 
average basis of not less than 65‘ 
of parity. This means a national av- 
erage price support for corn at ap- 
proximately $1.13 bu. based on the 
parity price for corn announced last 
week by USDA. 

Since only about 15% of last year’s 
corn crop was supported at the top 
level of support, $1.36 bu., the major 
part of the crop was under substan- 
tially lower price support levels in 
terms of dollars and cents. For exam- 
ple, in the commercial corn area the 
big share of the crop was supported 
at the low loan level for non-compli- 
ers with acreage allotments at 
$1.06 bu. 

In the non-commercial corn area 
corn was supported at about $1.03 bu 

The new loan level, according to 
the last price situation report, would 
indicate that corn on a national av- 
erage for the 1959 crop will be sup- 
ported at $1.13 bu. On the basis of 
total outturn this rate is markedly 
higher than for corn as a national 
crop last year. 

This last paragraph is of major im- 
portance. It means that the new 
higher level of corn support in terms 
of dollars and cents will be the basis 
of decisions at USDA to support the 
small grain crops and soybeans for 
the 1959 crop year 

Notwithstanding such adulterations 





RELIEF FLOUR 
PURCHASED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Feb. 5 announced 
the purchase of 72,596,900 Ib. flour 
and 12,781,900 Ib. cornmeal, mostly 
for relief distribution abroad. The 
flour total includes 30,594,500 Ib. all- 
purpose, 40,252,200 bread and 150,200 
Ib. whole wheat flour for export and 
1.6 million pounds all-purpose flour 
for domestic use. A total of 880,000 
Ib. regular cornmeal was purchased 
for domestic use and 11,901,900 Ib. de- 
germed cornmeal for export. 





USDA may have to make because of 
higher corn price support levels, it is 
now understood that USDA will take 
down the price support level of the 
other small grains and soybeans to 
the maximum extent available to 
officials within the limits of the farm 
act 

USDA officials are stuck with three 
postulates in regard to the support 
levels of these crops 

First, supports for the small grains 
are mandatory since corn is support- 
ed. Soybeans, likewise, must be sup- 
ported if cotton seed is supported 
Next, in considering the level of price 
support for the 1959 crops of those 
commodities, USDA officials must 
evaluate those crops which must be 
supported on their relative feed value 
relationship to corn 

And their level of price support 
must conform to the eight-point guide 
lines, which Secretary Benson men- 
tioned in his explanation of the presi- 
dential farm message to Congress 
The guide lines say broadly that no 
level of price support may be estab- 
lished if such level does not reveal 
an opportunity to dispose of the pro- 
duction of those crops in the market 
place 
Available 

Information reaching Washington 
now is that USDA will take the price 
support level of the small grains and 
sovbeans down to the lowest level 
available under those three contradic- 
tory admonishments 

It is probable that the levels of 
support for these commodities will be 
substantially lower than last year 

The 


Lowest Level 


farm message to Congress 
from the White House stated by im- 
plication that wheat price supports 
under the President's proposals would 
fall as much as 40¢ bu. in 1960. This 
indicates the course of USDA when it 
names the level of price supports for 
the small grains for next year 


Eugene H. Beer, Jr. 


EXCHANGE HEAD — Eugene H. 
Beer, Jr., president of E. H. Beer & 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
Grain Exchange. Mr. Beer is known 
throughout the grain trade, having 
been in the grain business in Balti- 
more for the past 30 years. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the presidency 
of the firm in 1943. 





CROP 
LISBON 


NEAR RECORD 
Portugal's 1958 wheat 
production is estimated at 27.4 
million better outturn 
than was expected earlier in the sea 
on. The 1958 crop is 7 under the 
record crop of 29.4 million bushels in 
1957. Acreage was about the 
in the two years, indicating a 
per acre yield in 1958. Since the sup- 
wheat is fixed at about 
world price, a wheat 
harvested means 
Portugal's 
this year. Production 
of feed other than corn 
also large, but the corn crop was be- 
low the 10-year 
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same 
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Hundreds of Entries Already Received 
For National Sandwich Idea Contest 


CHICAGO—With a ticket-for-two 
on a “gourmet tour” of Europe at 
stake, hundreds of are now 
pouring in for the fourth annual na- 
tional sandwich 

Sponsored by the 
taurant Assn. and the Wheat 
Institute, the February contest each 
year kicks off the build-up for the 
annual all-foods promotion in August 

National Sandwich Month. Returns 
from more than 80,000 entry blanks 
in circulation through the restaurant 
industry are already flooding in, NRA 
headquarters reported. The contest 
closes at midnight Feb. 28 

The lucky creator of the “Grand 
Champion Sandwich of the Year” will 
win the gourmet tour of Europe's fin- 
est eating establishments, plus a 
separate, earlier all-expense trip to 
New York for his award, plus $500 
spending money. The second prize is 
$1,000. Third prize is $500. All three 
top prize winners win the all-expense 
trip to New York as honored 
at a press party for the coronation of 
the “sandwich king” or “queen 

Competition in the sandwich 
restricted to owners, op- 
employees of restaurants 
and quantity feeding establishments. 
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contest itself represents a 
tie-in of both restaurant 
store outlets in National 
Sandwich Month the biggest 
all-foods, store-wide promotion of the 
Honor and fame 
restaurant people originating 


The 
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new 
them- 
made available to home- 
the country in leaflet 
Twenty Best Sandwich 
Year.” 
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and coded 
restaurant identifi- 
forwarded to Cor 
Dean Howard 
school of hotel ad- 
istration will supervise the selec 
of 1959's “20 Best sandwich 
pes. The top 20 will be announced 
at the National Restaurant Show 
Navy Pier May 12 
Meanwhile a panel of food editors 
t restaurant food authori- 
New York in 
judging of the 
among the 20—in 
champion An- 
grand champion 
sandwich king 
or queen will be made July 30 at the 
in New York 
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Victor Puts New 
Dividend Policy 
Into Effect 


CHICAGO Victor 
Chemical Works have put into effect 
a new common share dividend policy 
that currently reduces cash dividends 
but supplements them with a yearly 
stock dividend. 

“It is believed that our common 
shareholders will receive a greater re- 
turn in the long run under this new 
policy, and at the same time the com- 
pany's financial position will be fur- 
ther strengthened,” said August 
Kochs, board chairman 

The board declared a 
dividend of 25¢ a share, down from 
35¢ paid previously. The dividend is 
payable March 31 to stockholders of 
record March 20. “It is planned that 
the initial stock dividend will be paid 
at the year end in an amount to be 
determined at the time of 
tion,”” Mr. Kochs said 

Although dividends have been cov- 
ered by a comfortable margin and 
earnings are expected to improve in 
1959, there is a need to conserve cash 
to meet the requirements of business 
growth Mr. Kochs said He cited 
the need for more working capital 
and pointed out that the company 
had expended large sums in recent 
years for plants and facilities to han- 
dle increased business volume 

A continuation of our steady 
growth dictates retention of a larger 
portion of earnings in the best inter- 
both the shareholders and 
their company Mr. Kochs said 

Unaudited earnings for 1958 were 
$1.92 a share as against $2.03 in 1957, 
Mr. Kochs announced. Sales exceed- 
ed last $52,188,973 to sustain 
a seven year upward trend, he noted 
January about the 
same the preceding 
prospects for 1959 
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National Starch 
Reports Record 


Sales, Earnings 


NEW YORK Starch 
Products, Inc., reported record 
sales and earning for the year which 
ended Dec. 31, 1958. Frank K. Green- 
wall, chairman that net earn- 
ings after taxes amounted to $3,130.- 
667 or $3.17 a common share, com- 
pared with $2,676,535 or $2.72 a share 
in 1957. The 1958 earnings include a 
non-recurring credit equivalent to 23¢ 
a share, reflecting the tax 
carry-forward loss incurred by Gran- 
ite Board, Inc., prior to its consolida- 
tion with National Starch 

An important development in 1958 
was high amylose corn, which was 
the result of research and develop- 
ment work jointly sponsored by Na- 
tional Starch and American Maize 
Products. The new type corn, which 
represents a breakthrough in corn 
excellent film and gel 
properties suggesting uses in the ad- 

textile application, paper 
and food fields. This starch 
also find markets in the field of 
water soluble films for food 
packaging, and the making of fibers 
for the textile industry. Definite com- 
mercial of high amylose starch, 
however, must the outcome of 
intensive research now going on, the 
company 

Mr. Greenwall that “indica- 
tions point to even better business in 
1959, during which we will continue 
and intensify the growth programs 
which have brought us favorable re- 
sults in the past.” 
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Canadian 
Review... 


Direction 
Of Agriculture 


Judging from the farm and public 
press—which way is agriculture head- 
ed?—is a top subject of discussion 
and there appears to be quite a divi- 
sion in farm thinking, evident at the 
present time, states the Canadian 
Grain Commentary, published by To- 
ronto Elevators, Ltd. It goes on to 
say: 

“The real spur to such a discussion 
now is President Eisenhower's special 
message to his Congress, saying that 
the farm program has failed, the 
parity concept is outdated and that 
lower, more flexible price supports 
based on past average prices must 
be substituted as a national necessity. 
His Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson, has been talking in similar 
fashion for years but political pres- 
sure has kept up price supports until 
the government's investment in sur- 
plus farm products threatens to ex- 
ceed $9 billion by July 1. 

“In our own country, 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Hark- 
ness, has cautioned against the mis- 
use of price supports, especially those 
leading to over-production; butter, 
milk powder and hogs are among the 
products listed, with wheat peren- 
nially troublesome. 

“In the division of farm thought, we 
discern the following main 
but, of course, there are lots of farm- 
ers who would fall between these 


groups 


the Federal 


classes 


l Independently-minded produc- 
r want a minimum of 
government interference with pro- 
duction and marketing, who con- 
fine their sponsorship of govern- 
ment assistance to such things as 
research and farm credit— general 
aids with no compulsion in their 
adoption. These farmers are scat- 
tered the whole country, 
with little or no organization 

The group, centered in West- 
“* ern Canada, who favor govern- 
ment-controlled marketing of all 
farm products, with husky price 
supports variously based on parity, 
cost of production, or moving aver- 
This group is well organized 
important political force 


ers who 


across 


ages 
and an 

Another Western group, going 

further in objectives than No 
2, who want government price sup- 
ports extended even to the point of 
full control, who are now cam- 
paigning for deficiency payments to 
cover grain crops of previous years, 
and who are organizing the “March 
on Ottawa” to show their discon- 
tent and their cla'ms; and 

A new group of Ontario orig- 

in who are striving for pro- 
ducer control of marketing, with 
government help confined to organ- 
ization and emergencies. This is an 
interesting reversion to the West- 
ern Wheat Pool philosophy of 35 


press 


before 


spread evidence to the contrary. 
Again, we believe that the airing of 
all the alternatives and full, broad 
discussion of them are excellent bases 
for policy In fact, our main purpose 
in this letter is to center a little more 
attention on this big problem. 

“While we cannot be expansive in 
a short letter, we suggest that the 
encouragement of production into un- 
marketable lines is inflationary. It is 
not using our productive efforts to 
advantage and is much the same in 
effect as a wage boost without added 
productivity. One of our oft-cited 
farm troubles is the squeeze between 
prices and costs. Farm surpluses end 
up as costs to the government and 
where these are extended, we must 
realize that we cannot have ‘big gov- 
ernment’ without adding to taxes and 
inflationary pressures These, in turn, 
raise costs and prices of the things 
farmers buy and the squeeze becomes 
a little tighter. 

“We must plead then for 
economic thought. Let’s have a 
plus of this and a shortage of political 
pressure. Then we would have a good 
in grain business language 
‘long’ economics and ‘short’ politics 
It could be a very profitable under- 
taking and, if we think otherwise, we 
have only to regard the desperate 
situation in the U.S. where the 
‘spread’ was put on the other way 
‘long’ politics and ‘short’ economics 

result, a $9 billion government in- 
ventory of surplus farm products and 
difficulty in liquidation, even by gift 
country like ours of quite 
diverse types of farming and with 
such variable weather, periodic and 
temporary production surpluses must 
be expected. We can work out of 
this type of trouble by crop and 
production switches. It is a different 


careful 
sur- 


spread 


“In a 
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FARMERS WILL MEET 
WITH CABINET 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
mass delegation of prairie farmers 
will meet the federal cabinet in Ot- 
tawa March 10. The delegates will 
carry with them a petition asking for 
deficiency payments on wheat, oats 
and barley delivered to the Canadian 
Wheat Board in the last three crop 
years ended July 31, 1958. Signatures 
on the petition are now said to ex- 
ceed 200,000. A total of 550 farmers 
is expected to make the trip to 
Canada’s capital—400 from Saskatch- 
ewan and 75 each from Alberta and 
Manitoba. The request for the defi- 
ciency payment for the three years 
referred to is estimated at a cost to 
the federal treasury of $300 million. 





matter when we consciously set sup- 
port levels that lead to 
overproduction. We suggest also that 
overproduction planned for govern- 
ment account is not a rewarding or 
useful effort, certainly not a morale- 
builder. Its satisfactions are limited 
and it nothing to narrow the 
gap between what the consumer 
wants and what the producer pro- 
v.des. A maximum proportion of mar- 
ketable farm products should be the 


prices at 


does 


farmers’ objective 


Improved Charchill 
Facilities Asked 
Officials cf the Hudson Bay 
Assn. met in Ottawa with 
ministers and urged the 
Churchill as a deep 
recommended im- 
proved harbor facilities, doubling the 
capacity of the 5-million-bushel ter- 
minal elevator, improved rail facili- 
ties from Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba points to the port of Churchill, 
and lower competitive rates. It was 
argued that if Churchill can compete 
on a fair basis with Montreal and the 
Canadian Lakehead, farmers would 
ret a much better deal. It was point- 
ut that the 1,000 shorter 
ul from Churchill to Europe was 
frequently overlooked 


toute 
cabinet 
government 
to help exploit 
port. The brief 


sea 


miles 


Preliminary returns compiled by 








LOFOF 
. 


years dependence on 
governments became a ‘way of life.’ 

“We would not like to infer that 
farmers, as a Class, are alone in their 
indecision and insecurity about the 
future There is abundant and wide- 


NEW BUHLER BUILDING—Buhler Brothers, milling engineering firm at 
Uzwil, Switzerland. has moved its management and part of its technical and 
administrative staff into this new building adjacent to its existing office fa- 
cilities. The new arrangement consolidates into one general area many offices 
that were around and outside the plant area. The milling division covers the 
entire first floor in the new building. 


ago, 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 
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the statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners show overseas 
clearances of wheat only from Cana- 
da for the six months ended January, 
1959, totaled 1203 million bushels, 
compared with 1249 million a year 
earlier. Canadian domestic disappear- 
ance (which includes grain milled for 
subsequent export) for the same pe- 
riod is placed at 56.1 million bushels 
or 2.1 million over the comparable fig- 
ure a year ago. U.S. imports of Ca- 
nadian wheat for the six months for 
domestic use and milling in bond at 
1.9 million bushels were 1.6 million 
bushels under the same period last 
year. 


Higher Bread 
Prices Expected 

While an increase is not contem- 
plated immediately, bread prices are 
going to move higher in many Cana- 
dian cities and towns. This was indi- 
cated by bakery spokesmen in Winni- 
peg. Prices have already advanced on 
one or two markets. Bakery officials 
say labor demands and other cost 
factors are making it increasingly dif- 
ficult to hold the price line 

One spokesman suggested that the 
increase in the cost of wheat at the 
Canadian Lakehead by 5%&¢ bu. was 
also a factor. A representative of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, however, said 
this was no justification for raising 
the price of bread as it would amount 
to less than 1/10¢ per one pound loaf 


More Subsidies. 
Grants Made 


Canada Department of Agriculture 
subsidies and grants for the fiscal 
year 1957-58 reached $56.4 million 

@ This exceeds the $45 million out- 
lay in each of the two previous years 
and nearly equals the $57.2 million 
spent in 1954-55 

@ Higher outlays on a few pro- 
grams accounted for most of the rise 

@ Federal payments in Prairie 
Farm Assistance Administration 
amounted to $11.6 million 


been necessary the 


awards 
while none had 
yeal before 

@ At $11.4 million, disbursement on 
land reclamation and water 
vation programs was $1.3 million less 
than what was spent in 1956-57 

@ Price support losses recouped by 
parliamentary vote reached $5.9 mil- 
lion, compared with $4.9 million in 
1956-57. For individual 
supported, the 1957-58 losses were as 
follows, with the previous year’s fig- 
butter 2.780.000 


conser- 


commodities 


ures in parentheses 
($4,710,000); dry skimmed milk, $1,- 
fowl] $154,000 (none) 
($55.000) 


090.000 (none): 
eggs, $1,480,000 
$480.000 ($5,000): 
($182.000) 

In 1957-58, there were no federal 
losses on commodities marketed un- 
der the Agricultural Products Cooper- 
ative Marketing Act, compared with 
$182,000 paid on potatoes a year ear- 


pot toes 


apples, none 


lier 

Here is a run-down on additional 
1957-58 disbursements, with compara- 
tive figures for the previous yea! 

In each case the figure is in thous- 
inds—-Cheese quality premiums, $641 
($845); cheese factory improvement 
$411 ($511); compensation for dis- 
eased inimals’ slaughtered $129 
($148); cold storage warehouses, $572 
($795); grants to agricultural organ- 
izations, $326 ($222); grants to fairs 
and exhibitions, $1,182 ($945); freight 
issistance on western feed grains, 
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surrounding St. Louis, this market 
will continue to be the best and most 
logical outlet for an enormous grain 
producing area, he asserted 

Mr. Roberts pointed out that the 
Mississippi River from St. Louis to 
the Gulf does not freeze, but the St 
Lawrence is frozen tight four to five 
months a year. He reminded 
grain men that 40 barges hooked to 
a single power unit could haul 1.4 
million bushels grain down the rivet 

much more than a_ ship 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway 
could handle 


Alarm Shown 


Mr. Roberts viewed the govern- 
ment grain storage program with 
alarm, but expressed the opinion that 
the present USDA administration is 
not bent on destroying free enter- 
prise activity, and has done a fair 
job of halting CCC’s competitive ef- 
forts. He characterized the govern- 
ment subsidy-in-kind program by “a 
great deal of red tape’ but said it 
has proved workable and resulted in 
larger total wheat exports than 
would have resulted if government 
had done the job alone 


also 


going 


Discussing the grain export mar- 
ket, Mr. Roberts urged that all ef- 
forts be made to lower tariff barriers 
so that buying ability of free market 
customers will and 
farm commodities can be exported 
Mr. Roberts concern was 
that lack of 
grain surplus by the general public 
would lead to panic and a destruc- 
tion of the free market. A socialized 
economy would result and a vigor- 
ous, efficient and 
culture will be delayed or 
forever, he concluded 


marketing 


increase more 
greatest 


understanding of the 


competitive agri- 


destroyed 
Schumaier, university grain 
researcher. discussed the 
Illinois grain 
the enormous 


movement 


growth in 


downstate 
He cited 
central Illinois processing in 
years, and the expansion in storage 
ties. He pointed out the growth 


recent 


facili 
of truck movement and that elevators 
maintain 
weighing and 


truckers must 
provide 
grading services, and assume the fi 


nancing risks involved 


selling to 


grain stocks 


Futures Trading Decline 
Warren W. Lebeck 
the Chicago Board of Trade, pointed 
out that despite expanding popula- 
tion, expanding consumption, and ex 
panding production, the volume of 
futures trading has declined He 
pointed out that this drop dates back 
to the beginning of government ex 
periments in farm programs and 
commodity marketing 

Mr Lebeck reported that 
foreign governments have c 
taken over grain marketing 
home 
removed much grain from 
free market channels. As a 
futures trading has declined and is 
the de 
1930's 


government reverses its 


secretary ol 


Some 
mpletely 
Here at 
stocks have 


the normal 


government-owne 
result 


considerably less than during 
pression years of the early 

When the 
domination of ec 
benefits have 
wheat program, Mr. Lebeck 
the Jan. 15 letter of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Assn The 
increase in trading has been reflected 
in the market place and has 


irkets 
Citing the 
quoted 


modity n 


occurred 


bene- 


As volume continues to decline on 
futures markets, the very 
of all free markets is 
threatened, Mr. Lebeck emphasized 

Irver Brook, manager of the grain 
department of Bache and Co., dis- 
cussed problems of maintaining spec- 
ulative volume. He blamed the gov- 
ernment price support program, de- 
signed to stimulate wartime produc- 
tion, aS a major cause for decline in 
speculative interest. He pointed out 
that many commodity 
have switched their activities to the 
securities markets 

By offering their customers more 
complete services and information 
the Bache company has had an in 
crease in grain futures trading, Mr 
Brook said. Looking to the future 
he sees declining barring a 
weather accident or a war, as an ever 


existence 
seriously 


speculators 


volume 


present problem as long as govern 
ment support 
market prices 

W. E. Huge, vice president of Cen 
tral Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., de 
clared the function of 
speculators in a parallel to the unde 
writer of risks, the 
ance companies. But inevitably, as 


government comes into ownership of 


programs are above 


commodity 


casualty insur 


greater quantities of certain 
modities, like a “kiss of death” that 
commodity 
to other groups of price risk undet 
writers. He 


com 


becomes less attractive 
compared price « ntrols 
whether ceilings or floors, as very 
much like the physician who would 
treat a fever by placing an ice cube 
on the thermometet1 

Mr. Huge summed up the present 
position of the commodity markets 


much like “farm 


idled because we have 


equipment partially 
not cde ed a 
food pro 
iction ca if and world food 


needs 


‘ 


means of co-relating our 


] 


Changes Discussed 
A. Hieronymus 
igricultural 
res neede 
emphasiz I 
are needed that pern 
in speculation. Contr 
successfully 
ind pricing from othet 
functions. He believe 
utures contracts on the 
Trade are out 
ne merc} 
killing off the 
Hieronymus pointes 
I ulations 
standing of the 
he marketing systen 
in unfavorable s 
that the speculaté 


and the popu 
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fited farmers as well as merchan- 
disers CCC has experienced 
considerable saving as the half bil- 
lion bushels of free wheat that moved 


$17,164 ($17,778); 
S78 ($74) hog 
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Export Program 
Sales of Wheat, 


Flour Reported 


Depart- 
reported 


WASHINGTON 
ment of Agriculture 
that wheat and wheat flour sales, in- 
International Wheat Agree- 
ment sales, registered for export pay- 
ment with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. by commercial exporters during 
28-Feb. 3, 1959 were 


cluding 


the week Jan 


is follows 


Wheat under the payment-in- 
kird program, for the week 8,938,- 
133 bu.; cumulative since July 1, 
1958, 194,613,922 bu 

Flour under the 
program, for the week 415,377 ewt. 
(961,515 bu equivalent) ; 
cumulative sinee July 1, 1958, 15,- 
(34,936,580 bu. wheat 
Cumulative sales for 
period a year 
1957, totaled 
and 15,861,- 


cash payment 


wheat 


092,699 cwt 
equivalent) 
the 
ago, beginning July 1, 
163,921,093 bu. wheat 
886 cwt. flour 


corresponding 


By agreement between buyers and 
the stipulation of 
concerned, 


sellers, usually at 
the importing countries 
certain transactions are consummated 
against annual guaran- 
under IWA. Other 


concluded outside 


for recording 
teed quantitie 
transactions are 
the agreement 
recordings of US 
Feb. 3 amount- 
against the U.S 
the current 
crop year of 128,757,000 bu. Canada 
has moved 69,313,000 bu. of its guar- 
of 100.295.000 bu. while the 
10,507,000 bu. out 
guarantee of 29,493,000 bu. Ar- 
gentina, France and Sweden have 
exported 8,701,000 bu. of their 
of 36,709,000 bu 


Cumulative 
transactions through 
ed to 63,547,000 bu 
guaranteed quantity for 


intee 
Australian 
of a 


total is 


now 
ruarantes 

USDA 
1958-59 quota assigned to 
filled 


the 
has 


that 
Korea 


also announced 


been 





W. Elliot Brownlee 


VICE PRESIDENT—The election of 
W. Elliot Brownlee as vice president 
of manufacturing of Sunshine’ Bis- 
cuits, Inc., has been announced by 
Hanford Main, chairman of the 
board. Mr. Brownlee than 
29 years service with the company, 
starting as a chemist in 1929. He was 
assistant vice president in 


has more 


named 
1957. 
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EASTERN TRIP—E. Walter Morri- 
son, president, Morrison Milling Co., 
Denton, Texas, recently returned 
from a trip to the Far East on which 
he was accompanied by Mrs. Mor- 
rison. He brought back a number of 
pictures and he has provided one of 
unusual interest for publication in 
The Miller. Pictured at left is Tom 
Schofield, manager of Hong Kong 
Flour Mills, and with him is P. P. 
Sung, technical director. Mr. Scho- 
field is a former member of the 
staff of Henry Simon, Ltd., the 
British milling engineers. In a _ re- 
port of his trip which appeared in 
The Miller of Jan. 20, Mr. Morrison 
said: “This mill, built by Simon, has 
run seven days a week for over four 
years, with shutdowns not exceed- 
ing 16 hours a month for repairs and 
maintenance during that time. Judg- 
ing from what I learned of their 
wheat costs, wages paid labor, mar- 
gins per cwt., etc., this mill appears 
to be a gold mine, and I believe it is.” 





Millers Urged to Back 
Efforts for Uniform 
Food, Drug Laws 


CHICAGO 
in this year's state legislative sessions 
the 
have the 
These 
millers and othe 
the Millers 
has declared 


Efforts are to be made 
number of states 
uniform food 


efforts deserve 


to increase 
and 
the 
food in- 
National 


which 
drug 
support of 


law 
dustry people, 
Federation 

“This issue can hardly be said t 
vital MNF “but it 
would be a good thing for all con- 
cerned if the principle of uniform 
state action as to food and drug 
legislation could be extended to addi- 
tional 


be a one,” said, 


states.” 

Following the enactment more 
than 20 years ago of the federal food, 
drug and cosmetic act, a number of 
revised their statutes in this 
area to conform or substantially con- 
form to the federal law. The list of 
which have adopted the uni- 
form food and drug bill includes the 
following: Alaska, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida 
Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Missouri, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Vir- 
rin‘a and Washington. The territories 
of Hawaii and Puerto Rico have done 
likewise. In addition, the states of 
Massachusetts, Montana and North 
Dakota have amended old laws by in- 
corporating the main features of the 
uniform act. 


states 


states 


CFA Approves 
Deficiency 
Payments 


WINNIPEG—tThe proposal for de- 
ficiency payments on wheat, oats and 
barley marketed in the three crop 
years ended July 31, 1958, received 
unanimous support from delegates at- 
tending the 23rd annual convention 
of the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture in Saskatoon, Sask., in the 
closing days of January. 

Deficiency payments are sought as 
a means of increasing the income of 
the western grain grower to a parity 
level. There was no action taken re- 
garding the mass delegation to Otta- 
wa on the issue of deficiency pay- 
ments as the national farm organiza- 
tion considered it a matter confined 
to the three prairie provinces. 

The Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture is made up of organized farm- 
ers across Canada, including the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., the three 
wheat pools, dairy farmers, livestock 
and poultry producers, potato grow- 
ers and the many other groups within 
the industry. 

By resolution CFA urged the fed- 
eral government to reverse its deci- 
sion of the 17% freight rate increase 
granted railways at the beginning of 
last December and instead to subsi- 
dize the railways until an investiga- 
tion of the rate structure is complet- 
ed. Among the other 90-odd resolu- 
tions the delegates requested toll-free 
shipment of grain through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway; reaffirmed sup- 
port of the Crow’s Nest Pass Agree- 
ment on freight rates covering export 
grain and grain products from west- 
ern Canada; requested expanded fa- 
cilities at Churchill for the outward 
movement of western grain, support- 
ed a proposal for the freight assist- 
ance on feed grains going into east- 
ern Canada and British Columbia 
continued and made permanent legis- 
lation. An extension of the feed grain 
freight assistance covering corn mov- 
ing from western Ontario to other 
points in the province and into Que- 
bec and the Maritime provinces was 
approved by the convention. 

The meeting approved action taken 
toward the renewal of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement; urged that 
flax and rye be marketed through the 
Canadian Wheat Board; requested 
that price concessions for Canadian 
mills to compete with subsidized U.S. 
millers be paid out of the federal 
treasury. It was argued on this point, 
that under the present arrangement 
the producers have to foot the bill. 

Delegates also asked the Canadian 
government to work toward the elim- 
ination of all possible restrictions on 
international trade. CFA wants all 
charges on grain in commercial stor- 
age paid from the federal treasury 
and further requested that the price 
of wheat for human domestic con- 
sumption be at parity levels and that 
proceeds from such sales be paid to 
the producer only on a basic market- 
ing quota that would provide for this 
domestic supply 





CANADIANS CONSUME 
LESS FLOUR 


TORONTO—Usage of flour in Can- 
ada for the crop year ending July 31, 
1958, amounted to 138.4 Ib. a person, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This is a drop of 2.6 Ib. 
from the 141 Ib. a person recorded 
for the 1956-57 crop year. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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(op ann nm 
BAKERY LOCATION AND MANAGEMENT 
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HELP WANTED 
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MAN ENPERIENCED IN BAKERY SALES 
management nad me nad wanted 


WANTEI — CEREAL CHEMIs1 
iainted witt flour borat 


ree r 


WANTED — RESEARCH CHEMIST FOR 
pr t real researc}! Les cerea 





Large Fleet 
Loading Grain 


At Vancouver 
VANCOUVER 
fleets of ships ever to 
couver area is loading or waiting to 
load full or part cargoes of grain. On 
Feb. 6 there were 19 deep sea freicht- 
ers in this harbor plus another four 
ships at the neighboring port of New 
Westminster 
The rush of ships was so large that 
1 number of them were unable to 
dock and had to anchor in the harbo1 
All elevator terminals here are 
iting to capacity and have 
loading around 750,000 bu. per das 
Among the fleet of ships here 
Greek S.S. World Treasure, under 
charter to the Swiss government to 
load a full cargo of No. 2 northern 
Wheat. She will load at two grain 
terminals and is expected to clear 
within a week with a new record load 
of wheat, totaling 21,200 
rhe previous port record was set only 
1 month ago when the Greek S.S. An- 
dros M 1iden loaded 20 
The World Tre 
tanker of 21,939 tons, is just in from 
the building yards in Japan where 
she was converted t i bulk ec 
The wheat will be discharged at 
werp and Rotterdam 
Exports of grain 
so far this crop year are 
bu. as compared with 83,154,000 bu 
in the same period a year ago 


the largest 
Visit the Van- 


One ot 


oper- 


been 


is the 


some tons 


550 tons 


isure 1 former 


from Vancouver 
68.805.000 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 





Exclusive Lists 


List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 


Proof of a job well done .. . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”"—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Miils is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.’—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 








there is a general alphabeti- 
ol index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when ® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
available. news magazine serving the milling in- 


dustry and the grain trade 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are @ Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


@ The library, for reference and research 


tisers 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 


are prepared to meet special requests from ad- needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details 





Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


Miller 





2501 Wayzata Blivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. 


The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 








Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co 
American Cyanamid Co 
American Flours, Inc 
American Molasses 
{Nulomoline Div.) 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc 
Arrowcide Div., Stainless 
Products Corp 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co 27 


Bartlett & Co 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Blake, J 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bowsher, N. P Co 

Brey & Sharpless 

Brolite Co 

Brown's Hungarian Corp 
Buhler Mills, Inc 

Buhler Mill Engineering Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J., & Co 

Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Fiour Co 

Cargill, Inc 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Mills, Inc 
Chambers, John C., Co 
Charlick, Wm Ltd 
Chase Bag Co 


Entoleter Division 
Evans Milling Co., 


Fant Milling Co. 
Farquhar Bros in 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc 
Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Flexo Products, Inc 
Flour Mills of America 
Flynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels 

Forster Mfg. Co. . 

Fort Garry Milling Co., 
Foster & Felter Co. ... 
Franco, Francis M 

Fuller Co. 


General Mills, Inc Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd : ; 
Glasslined Bulk Storage 
Globe Milling Co ; 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co. 
Granu-flow Systems, Inc _ 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Greenbank, H & Sons. 
Green's Milling Co. palnace 
Grippeling & Verkiey 


Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co. 
Harris, Upham & Co 
Heide, Henry, Inc . 
Heinrich Envelope Co. . 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 
Holland Engraving Co 
Hotel Sherman 
Hubbard Milling Co 
Hunter Milling Co 


La Grange Mills . 

Lake of the Woods rome: 
Co., Ltd. 

Leitte, E. H. “Co 

Lexington Mill & Elevator 

Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc. 

Loken & wo. . 

Luchsinger, Meur: 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


McCabe Grain Co 
McConnell & Reid, 
Madsen, Otto 

Madsen, Rud 

Maple Leaf Mig. Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 
N. V. "'Meelunie,’’ Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. ee 
Merck & Co., Inc. . ; 
MIAG Northamerica, Inc. . 
Miller Publishing Co., The 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Montana Flour Mills Co 
Montgomery Co., Tne 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Inc 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morten Milling Co 

Mycroft Press 


Nappanee Mig. Co 

National Yeast Corp 
Nebraska Grain imp. Assn. .. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd ' 
New Century Co 

New Era Milling Co. . 
Norenberg & Belshiem 

Norris Grain Co ; 
Norton, Willis, Co 

Nor- Veil, Inc. . , 
Novadel Flour Service Division 


Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.. 
Checkerboard Grain Co 8 Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Church & Dwight ar Industrial Processes, Inc 
Cohen, Felix, N. V Inter-Continental Grain Co. .. 
Cohen, H., & Co., Ltd International Mig. Co...Cover 
Coleman, David, Inc international Paper Co. 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co Interstate Grain Corp 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 
Core. ccc 
Commander Lare abee Mig 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 
Corralloy Tool Co 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crown Zellerbach Corp 


Wallace & Tiernan Inc. .. 
Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 
Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp.. 
Osieck & Co. 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co Patchin aponenen , 
Jennison, W. J., Co Paul, F , & Stein Bros 
Jewell, L. R., & Son : Peek any $04 
Johansen, Anth., & Co Penn, William, Flour Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co Pfizer, Chas., & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Construc- Pillman & Phillips 
tion Co ‘ Pillsbury Co., The 

Justesen, Brodr Prater Selsosleer Co 

Pratt, Se « 


DCA Food Industries, Inc 
Dannen Mills, Inc 
Day Company 
De Lisser, Andrew Kansas Milling Co 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co Kelly-Erickson Co 
Donszelmann & ee N. Vv Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Doty Technical Laboratories 8a Kent, Percy, Bag Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc Kimpton, W , & Sons Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst King Midas Flour Mills Red Wing Milling Co 
King Milling Co = Reilly, John F. 

Eastern Canada Flour Kiwi Coders Corp Republic Fiour Mills 

Mills. Ltd Knappen Milling Co Richardson, James, & 
Eckhart Milling Co Koerner, John , & Co Sons, Ltd 
Einfuhrhande!l Mannheim Kwik Lok Corp Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 


Quaker Oats Co 
Rademaker, H. J. B. M 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
Rodney Milling Co ‘ 20 
Runciman Milling Co. .. . 2 
Russell, D. T.. & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 

Russell Milling Co 


St. Louis Fiour Mills 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd : 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Short, J. R., Mig. C 
Simon-Carter Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 

Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel- Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 
Smith. Sidney, Flour, 

& Grain, Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. . 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Star of the West Milling ‘Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, S. R., Co 
Sturtevant Mill Co 
Superior Separator Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Tennant & Hoyt 

Thomas, Vaughan, & ™~. 
Tidewater Grain Co. ... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Tol-O-Matic, Inc ad 
Toledo Scale Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co : 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 22 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co 18 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- 

maatschappy N. V. ....... 

Victor Chemical Works lba, 17a 
Vis, P. , & Co. : 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. .... 
acai Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Waxed Paper Merchandising 
Council, Inc. 
Weber Fiour _ Co 
Weller, B. | 
Westcentral Rennesative 
Grain Co 
Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd 
Western Star Mill Co 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & 
ee Te ssasee 
Wichita Flour Mills, 
Williams Bros. Co 
Williams, H. R., Mill 
Supply Co 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., 
Wolcott & Lincoln, 














Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads 
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The sale seemed assured and the 
diplomatic salesman was beginning 
tactfully to remind the prospect that 
the special engine involved an addi- 
tional charge. Likewise the highflared 
fenders, concaved doors, vented hood, 
grooved top and gold-chromed grill, 
all were optional—at extra cost 

“I won't stand for it!” fumed the 
prospect. “Can't you just sell me the 
car without all those extras?" 

“Certainly,” beamed the salesman 
“Where do you want the doorhandles 


delivered?” 
¢¢ ¢ 

Lady friend of ours, about 40, went 
to her doctor the other day. “I just 
don’t know,” she said. “I just don't 
feel too well when I get up in the 
morning.” 

The doctor fixed a weary eye on 
our lady friend, and demanded, ‘““Who 


¢¢ ¢ 
A girl was talking about her two 
boy friends. “If I could combine 
them,” she said, “I'd be the happiest 
girl in the world. Frank is gay, suave, 
rich, handsome and witty; and Don 
wants to marry me.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


Two barflies stood at the mahogany 
bar watching the approach of an old 
crony 

“I don’t know what's happened to 
Jim lately,” said one cf them, ad- 
miringly. “He’s getting quite a spring 
in his stagger.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Painted on the many _ yachts 
moored in Key Biscayne, Fla., are 
the usual romantic names Sea 
Sprite, Moonbeam, Wanderer, etc 
However, the one that catches every- 
one’s eye is a small neat craft named 
simply: “$18,500.” 


does ?”’ 





DANNEN COVERS THE 


top quality milling wheat 
X-rayed 
for your protection 


Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills 

our 22 million bushel 
storage capacity consists of 28 
country stations strategically 
situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 


MIDLANDS 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
1009 Corby Bldg. 
Phone Adams 3-028! 


Kansas City 
300 Board of Trade 
Phone Grand 1|-6212 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. eee 


Omaha 
36th and L 
Phone Market 6616 





ft 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


GETS MILL-TO-MILL UNIFORMITY WITH 
W & T Flour Treatment 


Quality and uniformity are bywords in International Milling Company's 
22 flour mills in the United States and Canada. International has learned it 
can depend upon Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment processes and service to 
assist in maintaining optimum uniformity and quality in its flour produced 


from mill to mill. ff W&T Heavy Duty Feeders for the 


No matter what kind of flour is being produced, there is a Wallace & Tiernan 9 pee. mo oh Novadelox 
process to protect uniformity. 

® The Dyox® Process assures consistent bakery performance. Fresh, sharp Dyon generating unite. Chlorine & 
chlorine dioxide gas is accurately applied to flours to give uniform maturing. oxide gas is generated and applied 

® Chlorine gas is metered precisely through W&T control units for the FT 
same pH, time after time. 

® Novadelox® insures uniform color and best color dress. 

International Milling Company is only one of the many milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





N-1 13.64 





He’s counting on you... 


Good bakery bread is so much a part of his life he’d be 
lost without it. To him, bread is what you reach for when 
you’re hungry. Bread is what you spread peanut butter 
and jelly on; or you mop up good gravy with it. 

Bread is essential for sturdy growth; it has been, down 
through the centuries. And today’s bread is better than 


ever before in the history of the world. But he isn’t in- 
terested in all that. Bread is fun to bite a hole in, and 
even the hole tastes good. 

General Mills stands behind the bakers of America, 
as they stand behind our children’s healthy growth. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 
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